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Executive-Nonexecutive Stock Options 


A trend toward including lower levels of management in 
executive incentive bonus plans was recently reported in the 
Management Record. A similar trend in stock option plans 
is also apparently in the making. Eleven plans designed for 
all employees were described in the November Management 
Record. And while the majority of plans still are undoubted- 
ly limited to “key” employees, “key” seems to be inter- 
preted more broadly these days. 

However, when plans are extended to lower levels in an 
organization, it is necessary to make sure there is some 
realistic relationship between the employee’s ability to buy 
the stock and the amount of stock the company offers him. 
Otherwise, “the employee benefit may become more of an 
employee irritant.” 

The Pitney-Bowes and Burndy Corporation plans, de- 
signed for both executive and nonexecutive employees, have 
set up formulas based on annual salary to determine the 
amount of stock an employee may purchase through payroll 
deductions. A “supplementary allotment” of stock is also 
available to “members of management” who meet certain 
conditions. How the executive and nonexecutive features of 
the plans are integrated is described in detail in the article 
starting on the next page. 


The New Labor Reform Law—An Appraisal 


“If we are going to have some kind of reporting and dis- 
closure act, the least we can do is get some expert people... 
to work out a bill that will adequately protect the public, 
the trade unionists, the labor movement, and persons af- 
fected by the Taft-Hartley Act,” asserts Plato E. Papps, 
general counsel of the Machinists. In a recent Conference 
Board Round Table, Mr. Papps declared that the present 
law is “filled with ambiguities and problems that can harass 
both employers and labor organizations.” Moreover, the 
union spokesman is convinced that the reporting sections of 
the act will not be effective in eliminating corruption. 

Charles M. Brooks, labor relations director of Texaco, Inc., 
disagrees. He believes that the law will undoubtedly lessen 
some evils, although it might prompt a search for ways to 
intensify others. While deploring the act’s “favored treat- 
ment” of a few unions, Mr. Brooks nevertheless feels that 
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the statute makes considerable progress toward outlawing 
coercive picketing and secondary boycotts. 

Stuart Rothman, general counsel of the NLRB, presents 
the government viewpoint. In his view, one of the most im- 
portant consequences of the law is the elimination of the 
no-man’s land between federal and state jurisdiction over 
labor activity. 

The text of this timely Round Table appears on page 17. 


Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Practices 


Many companies make extensive attitude surveys; fewer 
do an extensive follow-up of survey findings. Why is the 
follow-through sometimes a perfunctory affair? It may be 
because no one is given definite responsibility for directing 
it. More often, however, it is because today’s executive is 
so busy he just doesn’t get around to pushing it. 

Yet, as many experts point out, the follow-through is the 
most important part of the survey, and, without an adequate 
one, the company may be doing little more than throwing 
money down the drain. 

“Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Practices” ex- 
amines the follow-up problem, citing the experiences of 155 
companies. Also, the article reviews the objectives of attitude 
surveys, how unions regard the surveys, and what manage- 
ment learns from them. The article appears on page 10. 


Company Recreation Programs for Children 


Tap dancing, art classes, social clubs, and, of course, 
sports are some of the variety of recreation programs that 
companies are offering today to the children of employees— 
sometimes, in fact, to all children in the community. The 
motivation for offering these programs can probably be 
summed up as good employee relations. And no doubt they 
are. But the growing number and scope of projects that 
corporations today involve themselves in may also indicate 
something else. In many cases, the single goal of profit 
making has obviously been supplemented by many other 
goals, such as being a good member of the community. 

In the article starting on page 5, the programs that more 
than forty companies have set up to provide recreation for 
children of various ages are reported on. 


Integrating Executive and 
Nonexecutive Stock Options 


ESPITE the fact that most stock option plans 

are restricted to “executive and key employees,” 
apparently companies continue to debate the ques- 
tion, “How far down in the organization should our 
stock option plan go?” 

A recent Conference Board analysis indicates that 
there probably has been a tendency to broaden the 
definition of “key employees,” with the result that 
stock options are being granted at lower levels today 
than they were ten years ago when the restricted stock 
option came into existence.t But apparently only a 
very few companies have gone so far as to grant 
options to everyone on the payroll.” 

Some of this hesitancy to give everyone a crack 
at a stock option is no doubt based on the fear that 
low-salaried employees may not be able to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. In this case, the plan, instead 
of being an employee benefit, becomes an employee 
irritant. A similar situation, in somewhat different 
form, may exist if option rights are extended to 
middle management and supervision. Unless there is 
some realistic relationship between the individual’s 
ability to buy and the size of the option, the amount 
of stock that he cannot acquire may overshadow the 
amount that he can. Also, some care has to be taken 
that the size of the option does not motivate execu- 
tives to overreach themselves financially. 

In most cases, the best indicator of an executive’s 
financial position is his salary, of course. Thus, it is 
not surprising that salary level plays an important 
role in solving the problem of how large the option 
grant to an individual should be. 

When the plan is limited to a relatively few execu- 
tives and key employees, it seldom contains a formal 
description of the weight to be given salary; the option 
committee generally can make the decision on a case- 
by-case basis.? However, when substantially all em- 
ployees are covered, it is almost an administrative 
necessity to have some type of formula relating the 
maximum option grant to salary level. Furthermore, 


*See “Current Stock Option Plans,” Management Record, Sep- 
tember, 1959, p. 271. 

* For a description of eleven plans that cover everyone, see “Stock 
Options for Nonexecutives,” Management Record, November, 1959, 
p. 354. 

* Only five of ninety-six such plans recently analyzed contain a 
formula in the written description submitted to stockholders. See 
“Current Stock Option Plans,” op. cit. p. 273. 


in this situation, the problem is presented in its 
clearest form —for the range of salaries runs from 
the janitor’s to the president’s. 

Among eleven stock option plans covering all em- 
ployees that were reported on recently, three methods 
were used to determine the maximum option for this 
wide range of salaries. 


e In two plans, no formula is spelled out; the 
stock option committee makes the determination 
more or less on a case-by-case basis for everyone. 

e In five plans, executives are split off as a group 
and their options are determined individually. 
Other employees are limited to options no greater 
than 30% of annual compensation (four plans) or 
25% of compensation (one plan). 

e In four plans a single formula is applied to all 
employees—executive and nonexecutive alike. In 
three of these plans, the value of the option can be 
no more than 30% of an employee’s annual com- 
pensation.” 


THE PITNEY-BOWES AND BURNDY PLANS 


Recently the Board received information on two 
plans that integrate the options for executives and 
nonexecutives in still another manner. In these two 
plans, all employees who participate are covered by a 
“regular allotment” formula; in addition, “members 
of management” are allowed to buy extra shares 
through a “supplementary allotment” device. This 
method of integrating the two groups has been used 
at Pitney-Bowes, Inc. since 1953; the Burndy Cor- 
poration, which patterned its plan after Pitney-Bowes, 
has had its program in effect since October, 1958, with 
the first offering made in June, 1959. 


The Regular Allotment 


Once a year, each company’s board of directors 
offers employees a limited number of unissued or 
treasury shares of common stock at the average of 
the market price for the immediately preceding thirty 
days, with the proviso that the price cannot be less 
than 95% of the closing market price on the day the 
offering is actually communicated to employees. Any 
regular employee with one year of service may enter 


*See “Stock Options for Nonexecutives,” op. cit. p. 355. 
? The formula in one plan is not known. 
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the plan by authorizing the necessary payroll de- 
ductions. 

In the Burndy Corporation plan, an employee may 
subscribe for any number of shares so long as the total 
price of the stock does not exceed 30% of his annual 
salary at the time the offer is made. Since the stock 
is paid for over a period of three years, this is another 
way of saying that no more than 10% of salary in 
any year can be used for regular allotments.1 

The same basic formula is in effect at Pitney-Bowes, 
but it applies only to employees with three or more 
years of service. If an employee has less than three 
years of service, his maximum option is reduced by 
applying a “seniority factor” as follows: 


Period of Service Seniority Factor 


1 but less than 114 years ........... eee 333 
114 but less than 2 years «0.0.0.0... 500 
2 but less than 244 years 0.0.0... eee 666 
2% but less than 3 year®s ©0000... 833 


Thus an employee with a salary of $5,000 could sub- 
scribe for stock up to $1,500 ($5,000 x 30%) if he had 
three or more years of service; if he had two years’ 
service but less than two and one-half years, he could 
only subscribe for shares worth $1,000 ($5,000 x 30% 
x .666). 

It should be noted that the above formulas deter- 
mine the maximum subscription that can be in effect 
at any time. For example, employees who have al- 
ready subscribed may be entitled to a larger allotment 
at each new yearly offering because of an increase in 
salary, because they did not take the maximum at the 
last offering, or because oversubscription of the last 
offering caused a reduction in their allotment. The 
amount of such an additional subscription is deter- 
mined by applying the above formulas—but the value 
of any shares the employee was allotted on his sub- 
scription to prior offerings must be deducted. 

In both plans, stock is paid for by payroll deduc- 
tions that are calculated to produce the total sub- 
scription price in approximately thirty-six months.? 
In determining the size of the payroll deduction, 
Pitney-Bowes makes allowance for credits from two 
sources: (1) interest on payroll deductions at the rate 
of 3% per year and (2) cash dividends declared and 
paid to stockholders (although the total of these divi- 
dend credits cannot exceed 20% of the total price of 
the subscribed stock) . 

The Burndy Corporation allows for anticipated 
dividends in its calculation of the payroll deduction, 
but interest is not paid on these deductions unless the 
employee withdraws from the plan prior to completing 

*In both plans if the number of shares subscribed to by em- 
ployees exceeds the number offered, pro-rata reductions in the 
allotments to all subscribers are made. In the Burndy plan the 
reduction is applied first on any amount over $3,000 of the aggre- 
gate subscription value per subscriber. 


? Deductions begin in the third month following that in which 
the offering is made. 
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the purchase of his stock. In this latter case, he 
receives interest on his subscriptions but no dividend 
credits. 

In both companies, an employee may, at any time 
prior to the final payment, choose not to purchase 
some or all of the stock he has subscribed for; he then 
receives the total amount withheld from wages for the 
purchase of the forfeited stock, with interest at 3% 
per year. 

If an employee dies or retires before his stock is 
fully paid for, he (or his estate) has two choices: to 
take all withheld salary with 3% interest, or to take 
the number of shares of stock the withheld wages 
will buy at the offering price, which is reduced by 
a sum equal to per-share cash dividends declared up 
to the date of termination. (In the case of Pitney- 
Bowes, the amount of withheld wages is increased by 
the addition of 3% interest.) 

The above options are also open to a Burndy Cor- 
poration employee who is terminated prior to his final 
payment because of disability, permanent layoff, or 
some other cause beyond his control. If he terminates 
employment for any other reason, he receives his total 
withheld wages with 3% interest, but he cannot use 
this to purchase stock under the plan. This same pro- 
cedure is applied to Pitney-Bowes employees who 
terminate for any reason other than death or retire- 
ment. 


The Supplementary Allotment 


In addition to buying stock under the regular allot- 
ment procedure, “members of management” may be 
eligible to buy added shares for cash, without the pre- 
liminary payroll deductions. Management employees 
are defined as those in “supervisory or staff positions 
who are not subject to payment for overtime work.” 
However, these executives must have completed a 
“three-year stock subscription cycle,” the value of 
which must be at least $3,000 in the Burndy plan and 
$3,600 in the Pitney-Bowes plan. Also, it should be 
noted that because both plans limit the value of the 
regular allotment to 30% of annual salary, a “member 
of management” must earn more than $10,000 at 
Burndy and more than $12,000 at Pitney-Bowes to 
meet this requirement for participation in the supple- 
mentary allotment. 

A three-year stock subscription cycle starts with the 
first regular allotment offering at which the value of 
the executive’s total subscriptions equals or exceeds 
$3,000 (or $3,600) and runs to the date that sub- 
scription payments under the offering are completed 
provided that total subscriptions do not fall below this 
figure at any time during the three years.1 At the end 
of this three-year period, the executive is offered sup- 

1 Once a subscription cycle has started, no additional subscrip- 
tions are taken into account for the purpose of determining the 


supplementary allotment until such subscription cycle has been 
completed or abandoned. 
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plemental shares at the price in effect at the beginning 
of the period. 

In both companies, the maximum value of the sup- 
plementary allotment depends on the value of the 
regular allotment subscription. Both companies use 
the formula below to determine the allotment, except 
that the Pitney-Bowes plan starts at $3,600 rather 
than the $3,000 subscription of Burndy Corporation 
shown below: 


Value of Regular 
Allotment Subscription Value of Supplementary Allotment 


$3,000.01 to $3,300....$1,000 plus 33.3% of excess over $3,000 
3,300.01 to 3,600.... 1,100 plus 66.7% of excess over 3,300 
3,600.01 to 3,900... 1,300 plus 100.0% of excess over 3,600 
8,900.01 to 4,200.... 1,600 plus 133.3% of excess over 3,900 
4,200.01 to 4,500.... 2,000 plus 166.7% of excess over 4,200 
4,500.01 to 4,800.... 2,500 plus 200.0% of excess over 4,500 


and so on, adding 33.3% to each percentage of in- 
crease applied to each $300 increment of subscription. 

Both companies set a maximum on the value of the 
supplementary allotment: at Burndy it cannot be 
greater than eight times the value of the regular sub- 
scription and at Pitney-Bowes no more than five times 
the value of the regular subscription. Furthermore, 
the option committee at Pitney-Bowes may reduce the 
supplementary allotment if it exceeds $5,000; but it 
cannot be reduced below this amount. 

An executive must purchase his supplemental shares 
within three years after they are granted. But not 
more than one-third of the shares can be purchased in 
any one year in the Pitney-Bowes plan and not more 
than one-half in the Burndy plan. However, in both 
plans any number of shares can be bought in one year 
if their total value is less than $1,000. If an executive 
terminates employment for any reason other than 
those spelled out below, he is given thirty days to pick 
up whatever part of the option had accrued to him at 
the time of termination. 

If termination of employment for specified reasons 
occurs during the five years following the first year of 
a three-year subscription cycle, both plans have a 
special formula for determining how much of the sup- 
plementary allotment the executive may exercise dur- 
ing the three months after his termination. 

The formula is applied at Burndy if termination is 
because of death, disability, retirement, permanent 
layoff or any other cause beyond the control of the 
executive. In these situations an executive (or his 
estate) can exercise the share of his supplementary 
allotment, determined by dividing sixty months into 
the number of months elapsed from the start of the 
cycle to the date of termination (less the shares al- 
ready purchased) . 

A similar formula is used in the Pitney-Bowes plan 


- The actual number of supplementary shares that may be pur- 
chased is determined by dividing the supplementary allotment by 
the subscription price. 


if termination is due to death or early retirement. In 
this case, the share is determined by dividing seventy- 
two months into the number of months elapsed from 
the start of the cycle to the date of termination and 
subtracting shares already purchased. If an executive 
will reach age sixty-five at any time during the six 
years following the start of a three-year stock sub- 
scription cycle, his supplementary allotment is the 
pro-rata amount found by dividing seventy-two 
months into the number of months to the normal re- 
tirement date. 


Experience under the Plans 


Currently about 48% of all eligible employees at 
Pitney-Bowes participate in the regular allotment part 
of the stock option plan; this current participation 
rate compares with 36% last year and 30% the year 
before. As might be expected, members of manage- 
ment participate to a greater extent than average; 
currently about 75% of this group is subscribing. 

On the average, participants contribute about 4% 
of salary to buy stock under the regular allotment part 
of the plan. The fact that only 4% on the average is 
being deducted results from prorating due to over- 
subscriptions. 

Pitney-Bowes has found that about 90% of the par- 
ticipants continue their full payroll deductions to the 
end of the three-year buying period; no more than 1% 
or 2% are likely to cut back their subscription from 
the original number of shares. And less than 10% are 
likely to drop their entire subscription. Furthermore, 
well over 90% of “management” eligible for supple- 
mentary allotments typically participate in this fea- 
ture, invariably subscribing for 100% of the allotment. 

The Burndy Corporation has had no experience with 
the supplemental allotment feature of its plan, of 
course, since it has made only one offering. Experience 
with the regular allotment feature during its initial 
year of operation has been quite similar to that of 
Pitney-Bowes. On the average, some 42% of eligible 
employees participated in the plan. As might be ex- 
pected, this rate varies considerably, depending on the 
type of employee group. For example, the company 
estimates that some 97% of management personnel 
participate; this compares with about 63% of the other 
exempt employees and about 32% of the nonexempt 
clerical and factory employees. 

Primarily because of a reduction in allotments 
caused by oversubscription, participants are contrib- 
uting about 4% of their salary to buy stock. 
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Division of Personnel Administration 


When a management employee who is entitled to a supple- 
mental allotment has his regular allotment cut back, payroll 
deductions are made on the basis of the original amounts subscribed 
before the cut-back. This provides funds for the purchase of sup- 
plemental allotments. 
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Company Recreation Programs for Children 


More than forty companies foot the bill for athletic, social, or educational 
programs that are designed to appeal to boys and girls of all ages 


OMPANY managements are showing an increas- 

ing interest in children. Each year, more and 
more firms sponsor recreational activities for the sons 
and daughters of employees. And on some occasions 
all the children of the community are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The primary purpose of such activities is to improve 
employee relations. But other purposes may be served 
as well. Some firms are spending the time and money 
out of a desire to foster good will for business purposes. 
Many, too, are acting out of a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. Concern over the spread of juvenile delinquency 
has multiplied the number and variety of activities 
planned specifically for children. 

There was a time (and not long ago) when the 
extent of any company’s contact with children was 
limited to inviting them to a Christmas party or 
summer picnic, or sponsoring a baseball team in the 
Little League. Now, some employers foot the bill for 
elaborate athletic, social, and educational programs 
that are carefully worked out to appeal to boys and 
girls of all ages and interests, on a year-round basis. 


SPORTS PROGRAMS 


When a company decides to do something for chil- 
dren, it is likely to think first of sports. Sports usually 
involve action, and action has a natural appeal for 
most boys and girls. 


Ball Games 


The formation of the Little League prompted the 
first venture of many employers into the field of chil- 
dren’s activities. Large and small companies alike, and 
even local merchants with only a few employees, helped 
boys to organize teams all over the country by con- 
tributing to the cost of bats, balls, and uniforms. That 
got the ball rolling in more than the literal sense. 
Soon, some firms were erecting special scaled-down 
diamonds for the young players; others were giving 
them dinners and trophies at the end of the season; 
still others were paying the full expense of sending 
winning teams to the regional and national Little 
League play-ofis. 

A further development was the start of baseball 
schools. In the early Fifties the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. set one up in Peoria, Illinois for the sons of em- 
ployees. The Allen-Bradley Company has one in Mil- 
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waukee, Wisconsin where the sons and kid brothers 
of employees are taught the mechanics and the strategy 
of baseball, both on the field and in the classroom. 
And sons of employees of North American Aviation, 
Inc. in Los Angeles, California can attend a baseball 
school where they learn how to play the game in four 
to six weeks, as a preparation for Little League com- 
petition. 

It was an easy transition for firms already sponsor- 
ing baseball to add softball, which has the advantage 
of appealing to girls as well as boys. Then came Biddy 
Basketball, operating along the same organizational 
lines as Little League baseball, and the juvenile sports 
parade was under way in earnest. Soon companies 
were making it possible for children to play just about 
every game in which a ball is used. 

The State Farm Insurance Companies in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois run a three-day football clinic in which 
the sons of employees are taught the fundamentals 
of the game by former high school and college coaches 
and players; and the Riegel Paper Corporation out- 
fitted a boys’ football team in Milford, New Jersey 
that is cheered on by its own band. 

Both the Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester, 
New York and Motorola Inc. in Chicago, Illinois pro- 
vide bowling instructions for the sons and daughters 
of employees at special Saturday sessions. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio offers 
bowling instructions for employees’ children during 
the cold months, then swings over to golf during the 
warm months. Children from five to sixteen years of 
age are helped to learn the rules of golf and to master 
the proper use of golf clubs. 

In other firms, tennis lessons are made available 
for the youngsters of employees. For example, the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, which has been spon- 
soring children’s activities for twenty-six years, fur- 
nishes the racquets, balls and instructors for tennis 
lessons that are given during the summer to the boys 
and girls of employees.. 


Other Games 


The field of sports covers more than ball games. 
Several other types of athletic activities with an ap- 
peal for the young are being financed by employers. 
The Northrop Recreation Club of the Northrop Cor- 
poration, Beverly Hills, California holds supervised 
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swimming parties at a nearby high school pool twice 
weekly in season for the children of employees. Near 
its plant in Worcester, Massachusetts, the Norton 
Company maintains a private beach for the families 
of employees, and it is kept open for the children 
throughout the hot months of summer. And, not 
forgetting the “tag-alongs,” the Hughes Club, oper- 
ated by employees of the Hughes Tool Company, 
Houston, Texas, maintains a wading pool for the tiny 
tots of employees in the one-to-five age group. 

With the steady stream of cowboy stories on tele- 
vision glamorizing the excitement of the Old West, 
shooting is another sport that is making its mark in 
industry’s recreation programs for children. The shoot- 
ing range of the Detroit Edison Company’s Rifle and 
Revolver Club is reserved on Saturday mornings for 
the sons and daughters of company employees; the 
young ones are shown how to handle firearms skilfully 
and safely by expert marksmen. In Erie, Pennsylvania, 
the Rifle Club of General Electric’s local activities 
association conducts a safe-hunting course for children 
whose fathers are club members. 

And now that TV is also recalling the exploits of 
Robin Hood and the men of Sherwood Forest, recrea- 
tion directors are not forgetting the bow and arrow. 
The Convair Division of the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration offers archery and horseback riding to the 
children of its workers. Archery is also included, along 
with fishing and boating, among the many pastimes 
the National Cash Register Company makes available 
at the recreational park it maintains for all employees 
and their families in Dayton, Ohio. 

It would be difficult, in fact, to name a sports 
activity for children that is not being sponsored by 
some company. The Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation in Bethpage, New York holds a family 
picnic each year that features junior Golden Gloves 
bouts, in which employees’ sons under seven years of 
age throw sixteen-ounce boxing gloves at each other. 
Prizes are distributed to both winners and losers in 
these contests. 

At E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company’s plant 
near Charleston, West Virginia, the employees’ asso- 
ciation sponsors roller skating parties in which free 
skate rentals and refreshments are made available to 
all the members of the family. Indoor ice-skating 
facilities are provided in San Diego, California for the 
youngsters of people working for the Convair Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics. 

Other companies open their gymnasiums to the 
sons of employees for sustained physical fitness pro- 
grams. The Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con- 
ducts such a program in its gymnasium at Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan for all boys of the community in the 
eight-to-sixteen age group. These boys can choose 
from a wide range of sports that include basketball, 
volleyball, wrestling, boxing, tumbling, calisthenics, 


weight lifting and gymnastics. The company’s athletic 
director, who supervises the program, says: 


“Our goal is to teach teamwork and good sportsman- 
ship, as well as to form healthy bodies and sound minds. 


It is to enable youngsters to understand the principles of ° 


sharing and learning to do things together for the good 
of all. We want to help prepare these boys for manhood, 
and build good citizens to face the rough and uncertain 
world of tomorrow.” 


In the matter of company-sponsored sports, the 
tiny tots are not forgotten either. Many firms through- 
out the country maintain playground facilities for 
their amusement. For example, a playground adjoins 
the plant of the Hamilton Standard Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation in Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut, where the very young children of employees 
are kept happy with slides, swings, see-saws, sand- 
boxes with shovels and molds, a jungle gym, and a 
merry-go-round. 


SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Most children are inclined to be sociable. They 
enjoy attending parties, competing in contests, join- 
ing clubs, and engaging in other activities that offer 
opportunity for companionship. Recognizing this, a 
number of companies have added junior social activi- 
ties to their recreation programs. 


Parties and Excursions 


Parties for children at company expense are fairly 
common at Christmas time. But a number of firms 
run such parties during other festive seasons as well. 
Mars, Inc. of Chicago, Illinois is one of several com- 
panies that hold an annual easter egg hunt for the 
boys and girls of employees. Finders of the lucky eggs 
at Mars are awarded large baskets filled with candy. 
There is the consolation of ice cream and a small 
basket for the others who participate in the hunt. 

Halloween is another popular season for company 
parties. At one of the plants of Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, in Rome, New York, the em- 
ployees’ social and athletic association takes over a 
local theatre on October 31, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of employees are invited to come dressed as 
“pirates, goblins or witches.” Popcorn, candies, bal- 
loons and coloring books are given to the children, 
together with prizes for the most appropriate cos- 
tumes. And in South Bend, Indiana the management 
of a manufacturing company cooperates with the local 
union in the staging of a giant Halloween parade. To 
the music of an American Legion band, the masked 
and costumed children of union employees march onto 
the company field where they view a one-ring circus 
complete with ponies, monkeys, dogs, acrobats, jug- 
glers, and clowns. 

The Norton Company of Worcester, Massachusetts 
sponsors a Father and Son Night at the Norton field 
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house and invites the sons of employees to come with 
their fathers for an enjoyable evening of boxing ex- 
hibitions, movies, refreshments, and possible door 
prizes. 

At The B. F. Goodrich Company in Akron, Ohio 
a special excursion train carries children of employees 
to a big league baseball game in Cleveland. Admission 
to the ball park is free, and reduced rates are charged 
for the train ride there and back. In addition, a free 
box of popcorn and a free hot dog are given to each 
youngster. As an added attraction, the holders of six 
lucky train tickets can have their pictures taken 
with some of the big league players. 


Special Attention to Teenagers 


Of late, with juvenile delinquency making head- 
lines, management is giving more attention to the 
entertainment of youngsters between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen. Friday or Saturday night juke- 
box dancing parties are being held for teenagers in 
the recreation halls of companies all over the country. 
A bank in Kansas, for example, has set up a room in 
its basement where teenagers can enjoy games, hob- 
bies, refreshments and, of course, juke-box dancing. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, in 
conjunction with adult sponsoring organizations, runs 
annual postprom parties for the students of five area 
high schools. When the school proms end at midnight, 
the youngsters are invited to come to the Allis- 
Chalmers clubhouse—decorated each year to capture 
the romance of a different far-away place—for dinner, 
dancing, professional entertainment, and refreshments 
till four in the morning (curfew time for the local 
taverns) . 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin the Falk Corporation 
holds a postprom party in the main ballroom of a 
large hotel and treats the local high school students 
to a midnight supper, a late floor show, and dancing. 


Movie Parties Lose Appeal 


A few years back, free movie parties on Saturdays 
were a popular form of company-sponsored entertain- 
ment for the younger set. Employees’ children could 
enjoy a full-length cowboy or comedy picture, an epi- 
sode of an exciting serial, and an assortment of 
cartoons under the watchful eye of responsible super- 
visors, while their parents did the week-end shopping. 
Several large companies, however, have discontinued 
these parties. The type of movie fare they featured, 
it seems, can now be viewed by the children on their 
television sets at home. 


Contests 


One of the best known of company contests for chil- 
dren is the annual model car competition sponsored 
by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild of the General 
Motors Corporation. It is open to all boys between 
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the ages of twelve and twenty, but a special effort is 
made to encourage the sons of GM employees to take 
part. Prizes include several university scholarships 
and numerous cash awards, and any prizes won by 
the sons of GM employees are duplicated for runners- 
up whose parents are not connected with General 
Motors. For example, if one hundred prizes are offered, 
and twenty GM children are winners, the company in- 
creases the total number of prizes to 120. All boys 
enrolling in the competition are given a free illustrated 
book of instructions that explains in simple language 
how to design and build a model car. The company 
feels that this competition has done much to help 
guide and develop the creative talents of the youth of 
America. 

Many other companies run contests for children on 
a more modest scale. Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. in Boston, 
Massachusetts (a division of Federated Department 
Stores, Inc.) sponsors a design contest in which chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen compete for prizes by 
dressing up the “f” symbol used in company adver- 
tising. Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Inc. in Cleve- 
land, Ohio holds an annual “fish rodeo,” with prizes 
going to the youngsters who make the best catches. 
This company also sponsors at least three father and 
son and father and grandson fishing trips each year. 
Amateur theatrical contests, doll contests for “little 
mothers,” electric train contests, kite-flying contests, 
bike-decorating and bike-control contests are among 
the countless other children’s competitions that are 
being sponsored by companies in all parts of the 
country. 


Clubs 


Membership in a club has a strong appeal for most 
children. “Belonging” brings them a sense of im- 
portance that helps develop their confidence. 

Some companies that maintain country clubs for 
the benefit of their employees extend membership to 
the employees’ children. The International Business 
Machines Country Club at Poughkeepsie, New York 
finds that juniors make most enthusiastic members. 
To provide an outlet for their enthusiasm, a varied 
program has been arranged that includes sports, 
dances, field trips and expert instructions in such 
activities as tennis, swimming and golf. This program 
is planned by country club personnel with the assist- 
ance of the IBM Club board of directors. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Mr. Heinz, founder 
of the H. J. Heinz Company, and his son erected 
Sarah Heinz House, a social club just for boys and 
girls. While it is open to all children in the neighbor- 
hood, the children of many Heinz employees are 
members; and their parents and other employees 
often lend a hand in carrying out club programs. In- 
cluded in these programs are contests, parties, dances, 
camping trips, swimming and other sports activities, 
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together with classes in woodworking, cooking and 
homemaking, life saving, dancing, ceramics, chess, 
and piano playing. 

Many former members of the club are now Heinz 
employees; others have distinguished themselves in 
the professions. “Through Sarah Heinz House,” one 
successful alumnus said, “I learned to overcome the 
self-consciousness of growing youth; I learned the 
happiness of mingling with others; and I learned the 
value of lasting friendships.” 

The Tennessee Eastman Company Division of 
Eastman Kodak Company in Kingsport, Tennessee 
has a “Horse Krickers Klub” for the children of its 
employees. The “creek” in Horse Creek Road, where 
the company is located, was colloquialized to “crik,” 
which is also short for “cricket” (defined in the dic- 
tionary as “fair, sportsmanlike procedure”). Club 
meetings are held every Saturday morning. Each 
member is given an attendance card with ten num- 
bered spaces; as soon as all ten spaces have been 
punched, the member gets a T-shirt or cap bearing 
the Horse Kricker emblem. The Saturday programs 
include movies, refreshments, a short talk on health, 
dental care, crime prevention, water safety or fire 
hazards, a manners contest, and door prizes. There 
is a special monthly birthday party for all members 
whose birthdays fall during that month; and from 
time to time, a plastic Horse Kricker trophy is 
awarded to outstanding members who have been 
nominated for the honor by other members. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. formed a Knot Hole 
Club for all children in the neighborhood of its plant. 
Club activities are conducted on the company’s re- 
creational field, with the emphasis on ball playing 
and other outdoor sports. At the end of the season 
an outing is held for all members. Refreshments are 
served, and competitive games and races are set up 
so that every youngster present receives a prize. 

Highlighting the club program that a southern 
textile mill organized for its employees’ sons is a “boy 
of the year” award. Year-round activities for club 
members include hikes, camping and fishing trips, 
all-day excursions to places of interest, and photog- 
raphy classes. When the year draws to a close, the 
club members are judged on the basis of citizenship, 
school and church records, club participation, home 
life, and general attitude. The member judged best 
on all counts is presented with a gold wrist watch in- 
scribed “Boy of the Year.” 


Summer Camps and Day Camps 


A few companies maintain summer camps which 
the children of employees may attend for a period of 
a week or more. An example is Brookside, a summer 
camp in West Virginia operated for the boys and 
girls of people who work for the Union Carbide 
Metals Company Division of Union Carbide Cor- 


poration. A fee of $15 is charged for each child for a 
two-week camping period, and parents are permitted 
to pay this fee by payroll deduction. 

In industry, the term “day camps” has a special 
significance. It describes the plan instituted by many 
firms—the Ford Motor Company, for example—to 
give the children of employees a chance to see where 
their fathers or mothers work. Under the plan, sons 
and daughters go to work with their parents one 
summer morning and come home with them in the 
evening. In the hours between, the company keeps 
the youngsters occupied with a full schedule of activi- 
ties. The day may start with registration, a brief 
medical examination, a run-down on scheduled events, 
and the distribution of crew hats or T-shirts. Next, 
there is apt to be a tour of the plant, followed by 
lunch at noon. The afternoon is usually reserved for 
fun. In most cases, this consists of a movie, athletic 
games, and a refreshing swim. 


Scouting Activities 


Exactly fifty years ago, the Boy Scout movement 
was brought to North America. Industry was quick 
to lend its support. The first troop with industrial 
backing was launched at The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company’s plant at Akron, Ohio in 1913. Since 
then, employee recreation committees and personnel 
departments in a great number of companies have 
assisted Boy, Girl, Sea and Air Scout units, Cub 
Packs, Boy’s Clubs and other recognized organiza- 
tions for children. In Montreal, Canada, for example, 
the Canadair subsidiary of the General Dynamics 
Corporation sponsors an Air Cadet Wing, with three 
squadrons—one for boys who have a relative working 
at Canadair, a second for boys living in the surround- 
ing community, and a third for French-speaking boys. 
These children are grounded in all phases of aero- 
nautics, including engines, radio, navigation, the 
theory of flight, and meteorology. In addition, a 
scholarship program makes it possible for them to 
obtain flying instructions as well. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Some of the company-sponsored activities already 
described furnish educational opportunities for chil- 
dren. There are a few programs, however, that con- 
centrate on the arts and crafts. 


The Arts 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company in Hartford, 
Connecticut, for example, maintains a corporate 
membership in the Wadsworth Atheneum that per- 
mits the children of its employees to attend art 
classes there, without having to pay for either the 
instructions or the materials. Many plants of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company sponsor tap dancing 
classes for the children of their workers. Dancing 
classes are offered to the girls of employees of the 
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Carrier Corporation in Syracuse, New York. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Halle Bros. Co. runs a Junior 
Hi Club with a variety of planned in-store activities, 
one of which is a free charm course. This course con- 
sists of six hours of free instruction. The store also 
sponsors a ten-hour modeling school for high school 
girls at a nominal cost of $6 per student. In addition 
to the instruction, students receive a white patent 
leather hat box and a set of full-size John Robert 
Powers cosmetics. 


Crafts 


A number of companies offer youngsters an oppor- 
tunity to learn crafts and to become proficient in the 
proper use of tools. For example, the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation in Crockett, 
California opens its buildings to children for hobby 
and craft work. 

Practical business training is available for teenage 
boys and girls on a national basis through the Junior 
Achievement organization.! This is a nonprofit organ- 
ization that has the backing of many firms. Its pur- 
pose is to encourage teenagers to learn about industry 
by forming, financing, managing, and operating their 
own miniature companies. The sponsoring firms assign 
employees to advise the youngsters and often provide 
space for group meetings. 


+See “Juniors Learn the Business,” Management Record, July, 
1951, p. 247, for a detailed explanation of the organization and 
activities of Junior Achievement. 


SAFETY MEASURES 


Parents are usually delighted to have their children 
participate in company-sponsored recreational pro- 
grams. But let junior get hurt—and the company has 
a problem on its hands. 

To guard against such unhappy occurrences, firms 
take great pains to insure the safety of the children 
being entertained. At least one professional supervisor 
is usually present at all activities, to direct the efforts 
of volunteers in handling the children. All equipment 
and facilities are checked carefully from time to time. 
Overcrowding is avoided. All health, fire, and police 
regulations are scrupulously observed. And special 
traffic signs are often put up around the areas where 
the youngsters meet. 

Safety precautions are given extra attention when 
children take part in athletic competitions—especial- 
ly such body-contact sports as boxing, wrestling, 
football, basketball, and soccer. Companies sponsor- 
ing these competitions are careful to entrust the 
supervision only to qualified adults who understand 
children and have their welfare at heart, who appre- 
ciate the need for trying to match the youthful com- 
petitors against opponents of their own age and 
capabilities, who are trained to spot any sign of 
overexertion on the part of any child, and who are 
trained and prepared to administer first aid, should 
it be required. 

J. Rocrr O’Mrara 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Financial Incentives for Management—This comprehensive 
study of the means of compensating and motivating man- 
agement personnel covers everyone from the foreman to 
the chief executive. The book includes chapters on: or- 
ganization analysis; evaluation of management positions; 
determination of salary ranges; salary administration and 
control; executive incentive bonus plans; supervisory in- 
centive bonus plans; salesmen’s incentive bonus plans; case 
examples of incentive bonus plans; stock option and stock 
purchase plans; and deferred compensation. An appendix 
of typical plans is also included. By Richard C. Smyth, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, New York, 
1960, 302 pp., $8.50. 


Managing by Communication—American business has ex- 
perienced a series of rapid changes in recent years. Com- 
panies have grown larger in size and more complex in 
their operations; the trend toward specialization and de- 
centralization has been stepped up; tremendous techno- 
logical progress has been made; and there has been a 
marked growth in social consciousness. The author of this 
book, who is manager of community and business rela- 
tions for General Electric, reexamines the role and poten- 
tial of communications in the light of such changes. 
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Considering all levels of management from first-line 
supervisors to top executives, he explains the communica- 
tion techniques and principles that firms are using suc- 
cessfully to win the understanding and cooperation of 
employees and to build for more effective leadership. Par- 
ticular emphasis is given to the use of communication in 
the conduct of sound and productive relations with em- 
ployees, unions, and the community. By Willard V. Merri- 
hue, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1960, 306 pp., $7. 


Workshop on Executive Compensation—These six papers 
on the basic aspects of executive compensation programs 
cover company objectives and planning; measurement of 
the executive’s contribution; incentives for executives; and 
the tax aspects of executive compensation. Edited by Aline 
L. Hopkins, Bureau of Business Management, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 1959, 86 pp., $3.50. 


Health Protection—Trends and probable future develop- 
ments in health protection programs and expenditures by 
industry, government and individuals are analyzed. By 
Michael T. Wermel, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California, 1959, 52 pp., $1. 
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Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Practices 


All but ten of the 155 companies surveyed decided in advance to ‘do something” 
about the findings of their attitude surveys if action was indicated 


T SEEMS clear from the available evidence that 

making employee attitude surveys has become a 
well-accepted practice. A number of companies now 
make them periodically.1 Recently Taz CoNFERENCE 
Boarp polled 155 companies on their attitude survey 
experiences. The central purpose of the study was to 
learn what the companies did about their survey find- 
ings—how they followed through—but other infor- 
mation was obtained, too. This article reviews all the 
information, which is summarized in Tables 1 to 18, 
starting on the next page. 


Objectives of Surveys 


The cooperating companies were asked: “What 
were the chief reasons why you decided to conduct 
your most recent survey?” 

Sixty-four different reasons were given by the re- 
spondents. Those most frequently given were: 


Number of 
Reason Companies 
To measure the level of morale ..............cccccccceee 17 
To compare present employee attitudes 
with those revealed by earlier surveys ................ 17 
To uncover “soft” spots in the organization ........ 15 
To find out what’s on our employees’ minds ........ 14 
To prevent personnel problems from occurring... 6 
To determine the effectiveness of our 
personnel: programe aceasta oe 5 
To promote upward communications ..................... 5 


Some interesting reasons given by individual com- 
panies were: 


“To determine the climate for company expansion” 

“To obtain information prior to union negotiations” 

“To ascertain the attitude of our scientific personnel and 
to compare it with that found in other companies” 

“To help us get a personnel program started” 

“To give our employees the opportunity to let off steam” 

“Just because we were curious as to what the findings 
would be” 


It will be noted that the purposes mentioned most 
often tend to be broad or general ones, e.g., to meas- 
ure morale, to find out what the employees are think- 
ing, etc. The one-of-a-kind purposes usually are much 
more specific. 

Company executives speak of the importance of de- 

* Additional information on this and related subjects will be 


found in “Trends in Making Employee Attitude Surveys,” Man- 
agement Record, February, 1960, p. 16. 
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fining survey objectives in advance. The objectives, 
of course, will affect the questions asked and the 
groups (such as hourly workers, office workers, sales- 
men, supervisors, etc.) to be included. If management 
feels that the “why” of the employees’ attitudes is 
important (on all matters or on certain matters), it 
may decide to use the personal interview type of sur- 
vey or to supplement a questionnaire survey with a 
sampling of interviews. 

Whatever the objective, management is of the opin- 
ion that attitude surveys give an accurate picture of 
employee thinking. And because of this, management 
is inclined to view survey findings seriously and to do 
something about them. 

At the same time, of course, it should be said that 
management rarely takes action solely on the basis 
of attitude survey findings. Information from other 
sources is almost always taken into consideration be- 
fore action is initiated. Employees cannot be expected 
to have all the facts on company problems. And they 
may have some misconceptions mixed in with the 
facts that they do have. Thus, a course of action that 
seems logical to the employees may seem unreasonable 
to management. 

Not so long ago, management’s reaction to such a 
situation might have been, “That shows how little 
our employees know the facts.” Today, it more likely 
would be, “That shows us where we need to tell our 
story more effectively.” 


Questions Asked 


Seven out of eight cooperating companies included 
a great many questions in their surveys. In fact, in 
some of the surveys, as many as 150 questions were 
asked. 

Occasionally, a questionnaire will be developed 
around a single area. For example, management may 
wish to get the employees’ reaction to a newly intro- 
duced retirement plan. A half-dozen well-phrased 
questions may be enough to get the information 
needed. Or perhaps just a single question about a 
proposed change in scheduling vacations will enable 

(Text continued on page 13) 


+TIf this seems “too many” for employees to answer in a rea- 
sonable time and without losing interest in the project, it may 
be noted that many of the questions are short and that they can 
be answered by a check mark. Even a long questionnaire can be 
answered by an average employee in less than one hour. 
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Summarization of Attitude Survey Experience of 155 Companies 


No.of Group Group Group 
Cos. fb bebe $* Comment 
Table 1. Number of Surveys Made 
ERS Ree eh eG Sa ee dials idle he 35 2 1 32 Eight companies had made twenty or 
PEGs cor es eae oils Mmuataiars ats 76 12 11 53 more surveys; one company reported 
Osler ewe note eta s sc hegtenetolets 25 6 5 14 making 114 surveys. 
OEP O er ose ea ae act ea eis 17 3 2 12 
Number answering................ 153 
Table 2. Dates of Surveys 
Before FORDee cece sateen Os ee 39 2 0 37 It will be noted that a large majority 
MOSS ORBITER Fs REA oor e Medic ewes 113 21 19 73 of the surveys were made during the 
—_ past five years. 
Number answering................ 152 
Table 3. Which Employees Were Surveyed? 
Certain groups only................66. 49 3 3 43 There seems to be a definite trend to 
All departments except one or two...... 18 4 4 10 include all groups and all levels of 
Everyone on payroll.................. 87 16 ll 60 employees when making a survey. 
Number answering................ 154 
Table 4. How Many Subjects Were Covered? 
Marien aipnd RI tees ea ees 133 22 16 95 All but one of the “strong follow-up 
LUE GW se ATTIRE TAR cw Sse Siete a 20 1 3 16 companies” asked questions on many 
— subjects. 
Number answering................ 153 
Table 5. Type Survey 
Written questionnaire................. 119 19 17 83 It is generally agreed that it is easier 
Oralanterviews, cupiss. as. fee Sees cee a6 10 1 0 9 to follow through after a question- 
Combinations src ns cate ct lcpoteices aes 23 2 2 19 naire survey than after the oral- 
=a interview type. 
Number answering................ 152 
Table 6. Who Planned the Questions Asked? 
PREG :Com Par YHA GEG iss ia se elses 43 7 5 31 Formulating the questions is most 
Lheteonsultant: 36 mi asies le aticle> cers eme 39 4 1 34 often an undertaking involving two 
Both or Gthersss 'cccuis ove: oss, yaya tee Ses 72 ll 13 48 or more persons. 
Number answering................ 154 
Table 7. Who Administered the Survey? 
he COMPaHyY’? sits yess asaya) ee gees <= 61 ll 8 42 Company personnel ordinarily ad- 
Fhhie: consultants och froe-sscicte's fays-e.s3.0 0:8 500 69 8 6 55 minister their own surveys and also 
Both Orsouhersin® di49 gtecpce cs o sti tie ha ace 23 4 3 16 the survey forms which are sold 
— commercially. 
Number answering................ 153 
Table 8. Who Interpreted the Survey Findings? 
pLhercompany.sne,. sears eae eens fe 55 12 7 36 Ditto for the interpretation, but to a 
Therconsultant Sines. . 62 Bsa ss 62 5 6 51 lesser extent. 
Bothiorobhers 9 sie, Geis ake vine os 38 6 6 26 
Number answering................ 155 
Table 9. Were the Employees Told of the Survey in 
Advance? 
RO ro SCOR TC: enn ener 120 19 16 85 Usually one to ten days advance 
NOS coer ep ene a: ce ys in tls axe es orate 35 4 3 28 notice was given. 
Number answering................ 155 
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Summarization of Attitude Survey Experience of 155 Companies—Continued 


No. of Group Group Group 


Cos. Le 2 8*. Comment 
Table 10. Were There Any Union Members in the 
Survey? 
NV68 6 soph oat Oe aon ct ticee Tee eae ace 77 12 9 56 Half the companies had unions, but 
NO wach spice scientist enoo1 Sete eres 78 ll 10 57 the union factor did not seem to affect 
-— the survey follow-up picture. 
Number answering................ 155 
Table 11. What Per Cent of Those Surveyed were 
Union Members? 
EEE OIZOO Generic Lasers eee teete oe Stes avs lee 15 3 3 9 In sixty-one of the companies, there 
21 to 80%. Mater: Bente eee oc 49 7 6 36 were more than a few union members. 
SI tod OOS Gr meee erica oer oes 12 2 0 10 No relation between concentration of 
— union membership and follow-through 
Number answering................ 76 is discernible. 
Table 12. Altitude of Union Before Survey 
a vorale sees cc tee See ence ee ss eivs 32 4 4 94 
Nrdifferent este ek oe ete eine 26 4 3 19 
(Antagonistic 7ae sian ic steaein anatase 4 0 1 3 
AUnENOWN hig ee eesronie ie mec tera eels 15 4 1 10 
— Fifteen companies said the union atti- 
Number answering................ 77 tude was better after the survey than 
before. Only one company said the 
After Survey attitude deteriorated. This company 
is in Group 3. 
Favorable cise caer st somber: cue sereeenty 39 6 5 28 
Unidifferentix,.¢ swore lt or eee eee 19 g 5 14 
Antagonistic '<sau. «ese ie ere eee 2 0 0 2 
Waknownie so --n er coe ee ee scenes 17 4 1 12 
Number answering................ 77 
Table 13. How Accurate a Picture of Employee Atti- 
tude did Survey Yield? 
Mery: accutate:. si 4ocst cscs mies 42 7 6 29 Ninety-six per cent of the companies 
Reasonably accurate.................. 107 16 13 78 felt their survey findings were “reason- 
INotivery accurate cee tlt eis 5 cette sevens 6 0 0 6 ably accurate”’ or “very accurate.” 
Number answering................ 155 
Table 14. Did Management Learn Any Significant 
Things from the Survey? 
Westee ton eae ey Seles ie AER 123 19 17 87 Most companies believed their surveys 
NOY ce Se, Peat OS corey a ane Mae 20 4 1 15 were worthwhile in terms of what was 
— learned from them. It is surprising to 
Number answering................ 143 note that four Group 1 companies re- 
ported learning nothing of significance. 
Table 15. Did Management Decide in Advance to 
“Do Something” about the Findings, if 
Action Was Indicated? 
BC RSENS io, eye 5 oy STE, «ARIE 145 23 18 104 Apparently the time when companies 
INO perce ac oe eee eo 6 0 1 5 made surveys “just to see what our 
: — employees are thinking” is about at 
Number answering................ 151 an end. 
Table 16. After the Survey, Was Someone (or a Com- 
mittee) Assigned to Follow Through? 
OS So ites one tras aa er eee CLA ae eae 145 23 19 103 This response follows logically from 
NOM tins One tern te cee eee ce vf 0 0 q the answer to the last question. 
Number answering................ 152 
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Summarization of Attitude Survey Experience of 155 Companies—Continued 


No.of Group Group Group 


Cos. 


Table 17. How the Survey Findings Were Used 


Discussed by top management......... 149 
Used to review company’s personnel poli- 
CIPACATIG PYRChiCeds ta ene ce eicgs 109 
Discussed orally with employees........ 98 
Used in training meetings.............. 81 
Written up in separate booklet......... 56 
Written up in house organ............. 48 
Other eee eltilss see sake ree 28 
Table 18. How Would You Characterize the Follow- 
up of Your Last Survey? 
Extremely thorough................... 31 
Rather thorough 4) .52) 264s 23s 53251 65 
Some of the more important findings were 
FOUOWEO Uplate = ace «pie Peele oa ial elare 54 
Not much follow-up was attempted..... 7 
Number answering.............-.-++ 1578 


Bh 2 


3 Comment 


23 17 109 Almost all the companies did some- 
thing about their findings. Several 
18 15 76 dozen different things were done by 
18 14 66 one or more companies. The most 
13 16 52 common follow-up activities are shown 
9 10 37 in this table. Others are listed in the 
11 7 30 text. 
4 3 21 
11 5 15 Sixty per cent of the companies de- 
10 10 45 scribed their follow-up as “rather 
thorough” or “extremely thorough.” 
1 2 51 No absolute standard of what consti- 
0 0 7 tutes a thorough follow-up exists, of 


course, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that these companies were not 
trying to answer the questions as 
accurately as possible. 


* Group 1 represents companies with the most thorough follow-through; Group 2, companies with a less thorough follow-through; and Group 8, companies with 
the least thorough follow-through. See the paragraph at the top of the second column on page 14 for further details on this classification. 


® Two companies checked two answers to this question. Both were counted. 


(Text continued from page 10) 
management to make the decision which will be most 
satisfactory to the employees. 

But such surveys are the exception. In most in- 
stances, when a company decides to make a survey, 
a wide range of questions are asked. And when more 
areas are exposed to inquiry, there naturally will be 
more findings and a greater need for follow-through. 


Notifying Employees in Advance 


To get a candid picture of their ideas and opinions, 
some companies spring surveys on their employees. 
These companies argue that to give notification in ad- 
vance is to invite collaboration and politicizing among 
the employees. Union leaders have been known to sug- 
gest to their members that they answer questions in 
a particular way and that they ask for certain things 
where their write-in comments are solicited. 

While recognizing that such things may occur, 
most companies feel the advantages of informing the 
employees of the survey in advance far outweigh the 
hazards. These companies recognize that employees 
tend to get together to discuss job matters, whether 
there is to be a survey or not, so they discount the 
seriousness of such discussions. The point may even 
be made that it is helpful for the employees to dis- 
cuss company matters prior to a survey so that the 
answers they give are not simply spur-of-the-moment 
responses. But, basically, companies give notice in ad- 
vance simply because that is the way they prefer 
doing business. 
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Two or three days’ notice is common. Some com- 
panies first mention that a survey will be made as 
long as two or three months beforehand. The first an- 
nouncement is followed by several others which give 
information about the survey—why it is being made, 
the date on which it will begin, the form it will take, 
and so on. 


How Unions Regard Surveys 


Unions have been known to protest that manage- 
ment was getting into “their area” when making an 
employee attitude survey. A few unions have con- 
ducted surveys among their members. But Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp has yet to hear of an executive who 
accepts the argument that making employee attitude 
surveys is not a perfectly legitimate company activity. 

Half the companies in the present survey deal with 
unions. Thirty of these companies described the un- 
ion officers as “antagonistic” or “indifferent” to the 
survey idea, while thirty-two said the union was “fa- 
vorable.” The replies of these companies to a “before” 
survey and “after” survey question were of special 
interest. One company said the union attitude was 
less favorable after the survey than before, but fifteen 
said it was more favorable. (In the one case of de- 
teriorating attitude, there had not been much follow- 
through on the survey findings.) 


Will Management Learn Anything? 


There is almost complete agreement among the co- 
operating companies that management will learn 
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many things from an attitude survey. This is true of 
companies that have made a number of surveys and 
of those that have made only one. 

“Confirmation” and “general endorsement” stand 
high on the list of things learned. And who is to say 
that a survey, like a periodic physical examination, 
that results in a clean bill of health is not very much 
worthwhile? 

But almost all companies, however well they are 
managed, find at least a few things to do after their 
surveys have been completed and the findings an- 
alyzed. There will likely be at least a few weak spots 
to strengthen and a few changes, perhaps minor ones, 
to make. In some instances management will find 
many things to do. 

Thirty-four different answers were given by the 
cooperating companies to the question: “What sig- 
nificant things did your management learn from the 
survey (on the credit side, on the debit side, or on 
both sides) that it had not known beforehand?” 


Number of 
Answer Companies 
General confirmation of what we thought we 
knew (on credit or debit side) beforehand ........ 10 
Specific things learned (as alleged salary 
AME CUULLIOS) | cpsreas seo ete coves tela see aaa aes AeaP mene 9 
General endorsement of company policies and 
VOCE CUTER er Secret cans acetone sensed wire ne trees 5 
Learned, in general, what was on the minds of 
our employees 2a i) ASP ey, tiie ee Beene 4 
Clarified and sharpened our awareness of existing 
problem isititations 2204. 154.02). d9e 2 
Endorsement of specific company matters 
OF: procedures cost seks fence tare ere ates Q 
Learned our employees wish to be kept better 
informed how company is doing and what is 
beingeplanned (oes ee ee ee a: Q 


The remaining answers were one-of-a-kind. The fol- 
lowing examples will suggest their nature: 


“Since considerable work had been done to strengthen 
communications and supervision between our two surveys, 
management was gratified to receive proof of substantial 
improvement when the results of the second survey were 
in.” 
“Surprised to learn of the intensity of dissatisfaction 
on some matters and also to learn how many of manage- 
ment’s actions were being misinterpreted by lower-level 
employees.” 

“Generally, no, but did: (1) provide action; (2) sta- 
tistically define most urgent problems; (3) make problems 
less personal; (4) motivate desire for improvement.” 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTERWARDS? 


It is generally recognized today that it’s what hap- 
pens after the survey that is most important. It is 
then that management has the opportunity to capi- 
talize on the survey findings. But if nothing happens, 
the net return on the investment of time and money 
may be small indeed. 


The 155 sample companies were divided into three 
groups on the basis of the vigor and thoroughness of 
the follow-up, as judged by the company’s own state- 
ments and by what could be read between the lines. 
Group 1 companies were judged “most thorough” in 
following up the findings from their surveys; Group 2 
companies “next most thorough”; and Group 3 “least 
thorough.” There were twenty-three companies in the 
first group, nineteen in the second, and 113 in the 
third. It should not be assumed that the Group 3 com- 
panies were delinquent in following through, but only 
that their follow-up appeared to be less thorough than 
the others. Some of the Group 3 companies may have 
had little follow-up work to do! 

Follow-up varies according to a company’s philos- 
ophy of what is involved in good employee relations, 
according to the nature of the survey findings, and 
according to many factors less critical than these two. 

If a company finds from its survey that it enjoys 
the strong support of its employees on all major pol- 
icy and procedure matters, it would need to do little 
more than inform the workers of the findings and 
thank them for their cooperation. And if a company 
that does not believe in consulting with its employees 
and in keeping them informed of company activities 
and future plans should make an attitude survey, it 
probably would see no good reason for following 
through. 

Similarly if a company’s objective is simply to give 
the employees an opportunity to “let off steam,” there 
will be little or no follow-through. But if a company is 
sincerely interested in finding out how its employees 
feel about a wide range of basic policy and procedure 
matters, then it may well get into a follow-up pro- 
gram that will last a year or longer. 

Some half-dozen fairly distinct levels of company 
follow-up may be distinguished. 


e Do nothing. 

e Acknowledge the employees’ cooperation some 
time after the survey has been completed and tell 
them that the findings are being studied by man- 
agement. Do nothing further. 

e Same as above, except take a few corrective ac- 
tions. These probably are easy-to-do things, per- 
haps obvious things that should have been done 
before, such as improving the lighting in certain 
areas or increasing the paid-vacation period from 
one week to two weeks for all regular employees 
with at least one year of service. 

e Some corrective action is taken on both small 

and large items, 

Good follow-up. Most things done. 

Excellent follow-up. All things done or reasons 

given if no action is feasible. 


The enthusiasm with which management custom- 
arily embarks on an attitude survey is sometimes lost 
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along the way. Admittedly, it is much easier to make 
a survey than it is to follow through on the findings. 
As mentioned previously, a company may spend a 
year or more implementing the findings from a sur- 
vey that was made in a single day. 

More than one company, after reviewing a survey 
report, has concluded: “The less said about this, the 
better.” 

Another factor affecting follow-up is the time lag 
between the survey itself and the delivery of the sur- 
vey report. Not uncommonly, the lapse of time is sev- 
eral months. Thus, if management is looking for a 
way out, it can reason: “Things are different now 
than they were three months ago. If we made the sur- 
vey today, the picture would be far better.” 

Tue ConrereNceE Boarp learned of one survey that 
was completed on a Friday afternoon. The consultant 
and his staff made the tabulations and typed the 
basic report over the week end.1 When the president 
arrived at his office on Monday morning, the findings 
were on his desk! This is the way he wanted it. He 
understood the advantages of prompt follow-up. 

Follow-up may fail because no one is given the defi- 
nite responsibility for directing it. Sometimes man- 
agement assumes that “everyone will do his part.” 
But what is supposed to be everybody’s responsibil- 
ity may not get done at all. Definite planning and 
scheduling of corrective action is required. 

However, it is probable that follow-up fails more 
often because it seems to lack urgency than for any 
other single reason. Executives are busy people. They 
have their own interests and their own problems. The 
survey follow-up work is something added to their 
regular responsibilities. Thus, it is easy for an execu- 
tive to say “I’ll let the survey work go far awhile 
until I’m not so busy with other things.” Often this 
means the survey work is put off permanently. 


Place of a Consultant 


To most companies an attitude survey is “some- 
thing different.” Even the most conscientious man- 
agement is apt to wonder just what the findings mean, 
how they should be interpreted in relation to other in- 
formation about company operations, and particu- 
larly what should be done about them. Management 
may feel that it is on “dead center” with regard to the 
survey report. How can it get off? In which direction 
should it move? 

It is at this point that a number of companies have 
found a consulting service helpful. A survey specialist 
who has faced similar problems in other companies 
can often assist management in the proper interpre- 
tation of the findings. He can offer suggestions on 
procedures. He may even help guide the follow- 
through work. Being apart from management and an 


1It took a little longer to prepare the breakdowns (by depart- 
ment, sex, length of service, etc.) and to type out all the comments. 
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How the Survey Findings Were Used 


To the question: “How were the survey findings 
used?” more than forty different answers were given. 
Here are some of them. 


Number of 
Companies 


To correct or improve problem situations... 14 
Findings discussed with each supervisor 
Gave us basis for reviewing our policies 
Results summarized and sent to each 

employee’s home in the form of a letter.... 
Findings discussed in small group meetings 

of employees 
Used to improve employee communications.. 
Helped us in revamping our development 

work with supervisors and managers 


Answer 


Some comments by individual companies were: 

“We discussed the findings with officers of the un- 
ion.” 

“We established a retirement program as a result of 
our survey.” 

“We conducted an area salary survey to obtain the 
facts about our own compensation plan.” 

“A ‘grass roots’ program was developed. Local units 
were encouraged to take action wherever possi- 
ble, sending up the line only those items of gen- 
eral significance.” 


+The most frequently given answers to the question will 
be found in Table 17. 


expert in survey matters, he can call the shots as he 
sees them. He can warn of possible pitfalls and advise 
management of the most likely procedures to use. 


The Nature of Follow-Through 


Only the company itself can determine what, at a 
given time and under a given set of circumstances, 
constitutes an adequate follow-up of its survey find- 
ings. The reason for this is that an employee attitude 
survey is not something apart from all other company 
considerations. Thus, two companies learning the same 
thing about their retirement plans may interpret the 
finding in very different ways. And both may be 
right. The two companies, after interpreting the find- 
ing in different ways, may take similar actions or dif- 
ferent actions. And either course may be right. 

No list of things to do after a survey and no list of 
best procedures can be made that will fit all com- 
panies. It can be said, however, that there are a num- 
ber of things that most companies will wish to con- 
sider doing after making a survey. Some of these are 
shown in Table 17. 

Also, the answers in the accompanying box show 
how a number of companies implement survey find- 
ings. Some of the things that were done—as discuss- 
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ing the survey findings with supervisors—probably 
occurred in many more companies than the figures 
indicate. 

The extent of the follow-through, as well as the 
form that it takes, varies from company to company. 
A follow-up that would satisfy most companies might 
be regarded as something less than thorough by a 
particular company. One company, whose survey and 
follow-up experience were described recently in this 


1The space for write-in answers on the questionnaire was lim- 
ited, and in this instance it was difficult for the respondents to 
list all their follow-up activities. 


magazine, did not rest until it had completed work 
on more than 6,000 suggestions. While such zeal may 
overwhelm executives considering surveys in their 
companies, the consensus of company experience high- 
lights the value of a sincere, vigorous follow-up ef- 
fort. It is through such a follow-up that a company 
can expect to reap maximum gains from an employee 
attitude survey. 
StepHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


1“Champion Attacks 6,643 Roadblocks,” Management Record, 
December, 1959, p. $94. 


Labor Relations Bookshelf 


The Worker Views His Union—A study of the attitudes of 
union members of six locals, selected from different indus- 
tries, toward their respective organizations, union activi- 
ties, jobs, etc. By Joel Seidman, Jack London, Bernard 
Karsh and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1958, 286 pp., $5.75. 


Managers vs. Teamsters—A study of Teamster bargaining 
tactics. By Fred De Armond, The Mycroft Press, Spring- 
field, Missouri, 1959, 178 pp., $5. 


American Labor Unions and Politics, 1900-1918—Examines 
and evaluates political activity in the American labor 
movement prior to and during World War I. The first of 
a projected two-volume work. By Marc Karson, Southern 
Illinois University Press, Carbondale, Illinois, 1958, 358 
pp., $6.50. 


Due Process on the Railroads—A study of disciplinary griev- 
ance procedures before the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, First Division; a revision of an earlier edition pub- 
lished in 1953. By Joseph Lazar, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California, 1958, 66 pp., $1.25. 


American Trade Union Democracy—A study of the internal 
government of trade unions, with much attention focused 
on the national unions. By William M. Leiserson, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, New York, 1959, 354 pp., 
$7.50. 


Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society—Discusses 
Marxian doctrine in the light of historical developments 
and presents a sociological theory. By Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1959, 336 
pp., $6.50. 


Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial Relations—This vol- 
ume represents an attempt to define more than 2,000 terms 
used in the language of personnel and industrial relations. 
For the most part, items are defined in broad, popularized 
terms rather than precise, technical terms. Among the 
areas covered are terms found in wage and salary admin- 
istration, labor relations, labor law, and training. Also in- 


cluded are listings of personnel and industrial relations 
associations, and publications dealing with industrial, 
labor, and personnel relations. By Esther L. Becker, Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., New York, New York, 1958, 366 
pp., $10. 


Labor Economics and Industrial Relations—A textbook for a 
first course in modern industrial relations at the college 
level. By Dale Yoder and Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1959, 726 pp., 
$6.75. 


Arbitration and the Law—A volume containing papers de- 
livered at the 12th annual meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Arbitration, in Detroit, January 29-31, 1959. 
Edited by Jean T. McKelvey, BNA Incorporated, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1959, 292 pp., $6.50. 


The Economics of Collective Bargaining—A study of the 
economics of collective bargaining as practiced in England. 
By P. Ford, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England, 1958, 121 
PP., $146. , 


Labor in a Free Society—A collection of papers, prepared 
for a symposium held under the auspices of the Fund for 
the Republic. Among the authors are Erich Fromm, Sum- 
ner H. Slichter and Arthur J. Goldberg. Edited by Michael 
Harrington and Paul Jacobs, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California, 1959, 186 pp., $3. 


John Riffe of the Steelworkers—Biography of John V. Riffe, 
1904-1958, a coal miner who rose to become executive vice- 
president of the CIO. By William Grogan, Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York, New York, 1959, 256 pp., $4.50. 


Leadership Dynamics and the Trade-Union Leader—An 
analysis of the literature on labor leadership, including 
material collected by observation, interviews, and ques- 
tionnaires. By Lois MacDonald, New York University 
Press, New York, New York, 1959, 156 pp., $2.50. 


Last Man In—A study of race relations problems within labor 
unions. By Scott Greer, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1959, 189 pp., $4. 
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The New Labor Reform Law—An Appraisal 


The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 represents the legislative culmination of several 
years of investigations by the McClellan committee. 

What are the provisions of this act? What changes 
in or additions to the national labor policy has it made? 
What are its strengths, weaknesses, ambiguities? Can we 
at this stage chart a part of the law's future course in 
the courts and in the administrative agencies of govern- 
ment? 

In a recent Round Table discussion, The Conference 
Board asked the following men to address themselves to 
these questions: 


e Plato E. Papps, General Counsel, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, AFL-ClO 

e Stuart Rothman, General Counsel, National Labor 
Relations Board 

e Charles M. Brooks, Director, Labor 
Texaco, Inc. 


Ralph M. Monk, Vice-President, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., served as chairman of the panel.+ 


Relations, 


CHAIRMAN MONK: Most of us will recall that 
in the early 1930’s this country was struggling to 
emerge from a severe depression. A great many 
theories were advanced for its cause, and some argued 
that, in one way or another, those responsible for the 
conduct of business and commerce throughout the 
country had not exercised their responsibility in the 
best interests of the nation as a whole. 

In this climate the elections of 1932 were con- 
ducted. They demonstrated an overwhelming demand 
for the Federal Government to do something. Con- 
gress felt it necessary to establish a national labor 
policy that proclaimed it desirable to strengthen the 
bargaining power of labor. The reasoning was that 
our economic welfare would be enhanced by labor’s 
increased ability to secure a larger share of the na- 
tional income. This was to be accomplished through 
the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935. 

Whether federal intervention has actually increased 
the ability of labor to secure a larger share of the 
national income is debatable, but there is no ques- 
tion that the Wagner Act achieved its objective of 
increasing the bargaining power of labor. During the 


1The following is a summary of a Round Table discussion held 
at the 400th Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board 
in New York. 
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next few years and during World War I, union mem- 
bership and consequently union power increased 
spectacularly. 

During this period it also became apparent that the 
interests of the public and employees were subject 
to certain abuses through labor union activity per- 
mitted under the Wagner Act. These abuses and the 
degree of power which labor had obtained under the 
Wagner Act were subject to prolonged discussion in 
Congress. The consensus appeared to be that addi- 
tional legislation was needed. Little or no attention 
was given to the possibility that the laws which 
permitted these conditions should be repealed. In this 
climate the Taft-Hartley Act became a law in 1947. 
The pendulum had begun to swing in the opposite 
direction. 

Throughout the remainder of the 1940’s and on 
into the 1950’s, labor union membership continued 
to grow but at a much slower rate than during the 
period of the Wagner Act. There were increasing in- 
dications that the Taft-Hartley Act had failed to 
protect the interest of the individual members and 
an increasing awareness of the dictatorial power 
which could, under certain circumstances, be exercised 
by labor officials. These led to the McClellan hear- 
ings, in which many examples of such conditions 
were documented. Public opinion was aroused. 

Again in 1957 there was virtually no responsible 
opinion which asserted that we should remove any 
of the laws that had permitted these conditions to 
grow. Instead it was a question of what additional 
measures were required to protect the interests of 
all concerned. The result, after much debate which, 
I am sure, is fresh in the minds of all of us, was the 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill. Not even the 
staunchest supporters of this legislation claim that it 
has solved all the problems in the area of labor- 
management relations. And there are many different 
opinions as to what these remaining problems are and 
what their solutions might be. 

Three distinguished students and practitioners in 
the field of labor-management relations are here to 
give you their views. 

Starting on the next page, Mr. Papps presents a 
labor viewpoint. Mr. Rothman examines the legisla- 
tion from a government point of view starting on page 
20. And an industry appraisal is given by Mr. Brooks 
on page 23. Questions and answers (page 25) conclude 
this Round Table. 
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A Labor Viewpoint 


by Plato E. Papps 


N MY TALK here today, I will summarize and 
comment on the first six titles of the Labor- 
Management Disclosure Act. 

Title I of the act creates some substantive and 
procedural rights for members of labor organizations. 
It also establishes rights for nonmembers that impose 
duties upon labor organizations beyond even the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

For example, upon request unions must furnish to 
nonmembers a printed copy of the collective bargain- 
ing agreement, whether or not such an agreement 
has been printed or is available in the union hall. 
Second, the act limits the rates of initiation fees that 
applicants must pay for admission into labor organi- 
zations. This, of course, is an initial intrusion into the 
internal affairs of unions. 

In addition, the act enumerates in detail certain 
rights for union members which are normally found 
in union constitutions and are, of course, specified in 
the IAM constitution—for example, the right to 
speak, the right to be heard, the right to vote, the 
right to nominate candidates, and freedom of speech. 
These rights may be enforced in a United States 
District Court. 

Yet freedom of speech as such is not an absolute 
right. The International Association of Machinists 
just concluded a very serious law case in California 
involving free speech and Proposition 18—the right 
to work amendment—which is germane to this issue. 

We had tried three members of our organization 
and expelled them from the union for advocating 
Proposition 18. There was a hue and cry about this. 
As a matter of fact, Congressman Landrum came out 
to California and held a Congressional investigation. 
The principal issue at hand was whether a union 
member had the right to advocate and speak for 
Proposition 18. When Congressman Landrum asked 
a very pointed question about interfering with con- 
stitutional rights, I reminded him of Justice Holmes’ 
famous comment that an individual’s right to free 
speech does not entitle him to yell “fire” in a motion 
picture theater and cause a panic. 

I said that a union member has the right to freedom 
of speech and to advocate whatever causes he desires. 
But when he makes it appear that his advocacy has 


union sanction, the union has a right to regulate that — 


conduct and expel him as a member if it feels that 
this conduct is detrimental to the organization. 

The judge sustained the contention that we could 
expel such members. This decision may also have 


established the extent to which the internal affairs 
of unions can be regulated in order to “protect” free 
speech. 

Title II is more or less an information and report- 
ing section. The first part requires unions to file a 
report with the Secretary of Labor listing such in- 
formation as: the requirements for membership; the 
name and address of the organization; the name and 
title of each officer; etc. The union is also obliged to 
file a copy of its constitution with the Secretary. 
Then there are other reporting features that are more 
troublesome and which put trade union officials in 
a fishbowl, open to public scrutiny. 


DOES THE FISHBOWL TECHNIQUE WORK? 


I don’t know why Congressmen feel that by putting 
people in a fishbowl they will eliminate corruption, 
conflicts of interest, financial malpractices, embezzle- 
ments, and things of that nature. I don’t think re- 
ports achieve these useful purposes. We must not 
forget that although the reports are available to the 
public, a union member still has to write to the 
Secretary of Labor to obtain copies. 

For more than sixty years the IAM has issued 
monthly financial reports to its membership and its 
local lodges, stating the financial condition of the 
organization, its expenditures, and the expense allow- 
ances and salaries of each of its officers and/or repre- 
sentatives. So this is old hat to our organization. 

I, for one, resent the notion that because I am 
general counsel of the IAM and make over $10,000 a 
year I have to file a report, or have my organization 
file a report, listing my salary and expenditures in 
connection with my day-to-day affairs with this 
organization. Where there is a conflict of interest, the 
act requires me to file a report personally but, in the 
absence of a conflict of interest, what useful purpose 
is served by putting me or our executive officers in 
a fishbowl—unless it is to create trouble? 

I have to spend $6,000 or $7,000 a year in air travel. 
When this is included in direct or indirect disburse- 
ments, as required by the financial report forms is- 
sued by the Secretary of Labor, coupled with other 
valid, legal expenses of our organization, some mem- 
ber waiting for a chance to criticize may say: “His 
salary is X number of dollars, and I notice that his 
expenses equal his salary.” He may not realize that 
a hotel room can cost from $10 to $20 a day or what 
other normal operating expenses may be. Also, I have 
told our people to be sure to report to the Internal 
Revenue Service what is included in the financial 
report, for I feel sure that there will be cross-checks. 

The problem is not really that a majority of the 
membership can inquire into the financial condition 
of the officers or the expenditures of our secondary 
officials, but rather that someone who wants to make 
trouble, cause dissension, or engage in extensive liti- 
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gation, can seize upon the financial reporting forms, 
as well as the data and the documents used, such as 
work sheets, to make such trouble. We are not at all 
happy with this provision. 

Another difficulty is that the act provides criminal 
penalties of one year or a $10,000 fine for a willful 
and knowing violation. As you know, what constitutes 
a knowing or willful violation is something that only 
a court or a jury can decide. I would like to read what 
Senator Everett Dirksen, the distinguished minority 
leader, said on the floor of the Senate when the re- 
quirement of detailed financial reports from officers 
of state and local political committees was being dis- 
cussed in connection with amendments to the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925. These reports, I might add, 
were not as extensive as those required of labor union 
officials or of the labor organizations themselves: 


“If this amendment is adopted, I should like to see 
the Senator from Missouri [Senator Hennings] find any 
man way out in Podunk or in Bingville, who, in his right 
mind, ever would accept the job of serving as treasurer 
of a local committee when he would know that he would 
have to make all these reports and when he would know 
about all the other things he would have to do under 
the requirements of such a criminal statute. Every politi- 
cal organization in the country will be disrupted before 
this process ends.” 


Probably one of the real problems that we will 
have in the future is to find responsible labor officials 
(officials such as the treasurer or financial secretary 
of a local committee who are not paid) who will 
undertake a job for which they might be criminally 
prosecuted, when they can sit in the union hall and 
listen to the business of the day and go home without 
all these affirmations and reports and worries about 
criminal prosecutions. 


TRUSTEESHIPS, ELECTIONS, AND SAFEGUARDS 


Title III is in part informational and in part sub- 
stantive. It requires the international union to submit 
reports in connection with trusteeships that it as- 
sumes, presumably for valid reasons (for example, 
when it places a local union under trusteeship to 
ensure democratic procedures or to prevent a com- 
munist from gaining control). We have not often 
assumed such trusteeships. There is a presumption 
of validity in regard to such trusteeships for a period 
of eighteen months. After that the union can still 
continue the trusteeship under the statute. But, if 
challenged, the union has the burden of proving in 
court that the trusteeship is still for a valid reason 
prescribed in the statute or in the union’s constitu- 
tion. ' 

Title IV is concerned with elections. It states that 
international unions must elect officers not less than 
once every five years (this, however, does not affect 
- our organization), and local and district subordinate 
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bodies must elect officers not less than once every 
three years. There are also detailed election proce- 
dures that are required. Frankly, it matters little to 
the [AM whether these are written into a statute or 
are part and parcel of our constitution. 

Also, a union must comply with requests of candi- 
dates to circulate campaign literature at their own 
expense and must not discriminate against or in favor 
of any candidate with respect to use of a member- 
ship list. This is a fair provision. Persons subject to 
a union shop agreement—and why they singled out 
a union shop agreement is not clear—who are candi- 
dates for office may inspect the membership list at 
the union hall to determine, I assume, whether their 
literature is being mailed out. Interestingly, the right 
to inspect is not the right to copy such a list. 

However, there are some difficulties in this title 
although we have not yet come across them because 
all or most of our elections were held on or before 
December 14 of this year, the effective date for this 
title. 

Each vote must be by a secret ballot. The Secretary 
of Labor has issued some regulations which state that 
a union must conduct a secret ballot election even 
when there is only one candidate for the office. The 
law does not allow, as far as I know, a simple yes-or- 
no vote for the unopposed candidate. Elections cost 
a lot of money. In one district they cost about 
$30,000. The act requires unions to conduct them, 
but, frankly, I don’t know what useful purpose that 
provision serves. 

Title V is entitled, “Safeguards for Labor Organi- 
zations.” Probably the most difficult part of this 
title is the bonding provision. The act requires a 
union officer who handles funds to be bonded for the 
“faithful discharge of his duties.” The IAM does have 
a bond, but not the bond that is needed under the 
statute, because the surety companies have not yet 
written that bond. They just about completed it the 
other day. 

There has been a debate between the Secretary of 
Labor and the organized trade union movement over 
whether honesty bonds would cover this requirement, 
or whether the union has to have personal bonds, or 
schedule form bonds, or position bonds, or even faith- 
ful performance bonds. The last type of bond is ex- 
ceedingly costly and may be a more exacting bond 
than is required by the statute. 

But whatever the type of bond needed, the amount 
of the bond must be equal to at least 10% of the funds 
or property the union officer handles. 

Title VI is a catch-all provision. It re-enacts some 
criminal provisions and, in addition, covers extor- 
tionate picketing, which is given the severest type of 
punishment in the statute—a twenty-year penalty 
and a $10,000 fine. 

It permits the Secretary of Labor to utilize the 
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services of other agencies. He can ask the FBI to 
come in, or the Bureau of Internal Revenue, or its 
agents, to inspect our books and records and further 
harass us. Unions are very concerned about this pro- 
vision. 

I will not talk about the Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments under Title VII, except to point out this: 
There has been quite a bit of talk that trade unions 
are a monopoly and should be subject to the Sherman 
Act or some type of antitrust law. If our organiza- 
tion, which is about the fourth largest labor union in 
the country, were dissolved tomorrow, and its assets 
distributed to its members, the sum total that each 
member would get would be about $20. Now if that is 
monopoly economic power, it comes as a total shock 
to me. 

The act is filled with ambiguities and problems that 
can harass both employers and labor organizations. It 
would not surprise me if some government agency 
were to announce that this act is so vague and 
ambiguously written that it is difficult to administer 
and to allocate funds for. The act is already being 
criticized by government officials. 

If we are going to have some kind of a reporting 
and disclosure act, the least we can do is get some 
expert people representing labor, management, and 
the public interest, including the Congress, obviously, 
to work out a bill that will adequately protect the 
public, the trade unionists, the labor movement, and 
those persons affected by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In other words, I personally think, as Justice Frank- 
furter said, that we will have a lot of “elucidating 
litigation” in connection with this statute as it is now 
written. 


A Government Viewpoint 


by Stuart Rothman 


SHOULD LIKE to discuss some aspects of Title 
VII of the Landrum-Griffin amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Necessarily, legislation in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations seldom reflects fully the views of any 
one group. The law of life is compromise, and with 
such varied and often irreconcilable influences striving 
for legislative recognition, it would have been re- 
markable if the legislation which finally emerged as 
the law of the land satisfied everybody or disposed of 
all the problems. 

On the contrary, there are no doubt some who re- 
gard the law in whole or in part as either inadequate 
to cope with some exigencies of our industrial life, or 
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as an unwarranted intrusion upon internal union pro- 
cedures and the free play of economic forces. It goes 
without saying that a statute such as the 1959 act, in 
order to command the support of a majority of the 
Congress, somehow had to reconcile and accommodate 
a variety of views. But this is only the first step. 
Inevitably the difficult task of interpreting the act 
arises; and, as you know, responsibility for threshold 
interpretation falls upon the office of the general coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board. 

As I have suggested, legislation in the area of labor 
relations is often only possible because it is skillfully 
ambiguous in resolving the various clashes of interest, 
and I venture to say that the meaning and scope of 
the new law and all its ramifications will not and 
cannot be fully understood until we have faced con- 
crete situations in day-to-day problems. The cases 
just never come up the way the frail legal mind 
envisages them. 


MOST HOTLY DEBATED 


Title VII was the most hotly debated and com- 
promised aspect of the new law. A major problem that 
Congress resolved concerns the area of federal-state 
jurisdiction. 

Prior to these amendments, the Supreme Court held 
that the federal labor act precluded state regulation 
of nonviolent labor activity with which the national 
act dealt, whether it was for the purpose of issuing 
an injunction against such activity or awarding dam- 
ages for injuries caused by it. The court recognized 
that the powerlessness of the states to enter into this 
area of labor relations, coupled with the NLRB’s 
declination to exercise to the hilt its statutory juris- 
diction, created a no-man’s land. The solution to 
this problem, the court pointed out, lay either with 
the board or Congress; and Congress accepted the 
invitation. 

The present law permits state regulation of activity 
over which the NLRB may have legal jurisdiction 
but has declined to exercise it. The new law requires 
the board to ascertain jurisdiction in any case which 
meets the administrative yardsticks that prevailed 
as of August 1, 1959. Senator Kennedy has explained 
that although the board is permitted to change those 
jurisdictional standards and assume more jurisdiction, 
it cannot assume less than it does now. In other 
words the board may revise downward but not up- 
ward the monetary standards! that govern the exer- 
cise of its jurisdiction. 

This means, of course, that the state authorities, 
including administrative agencies and courts, are now 
empowered to deal with a segment of American in- 
dustrial life which in its totality can be of some 


* Nore: The jurisdictional yardsticks mentioned in this paragraph 
are set by the National Labor Relations Board in terms of the 
establishment’s dollar volume. 
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significant proportions. The law thus disposes of the 
no-man’s land. 

The exclusive reach of the Taft-Hartley Act was 
based upon the premise that Congress intended and 
deemed desirable a uniform labor policy; and the 
attainment of this objective necessitated barring state 
regulation. The new law, to the extent that it permits 
state regulation, appears to have departed from this 
philosophy. The states may now apply their own laws. 

However, the extent to which states may infringe 
upon federally protected rights is a matter which 
some practitioners may question. Or course, some 
diversity of regulation in these areas is now to be 
anticipated. For Congress has made the judgment 
that, as between no regulation and some diversity of 
regulation in the area where the Federal Government 
does not assume jurisdiction, some regulation is 
preferable. 

We of the board have sought to eliminate one po- 
tential source of collision between federal and state 
jurisdiction in this area. For the first time the board 
has undertaken a kind of advisory opinion: interested 
parties may seek advice from the NLRB over doubt- 
ful or borderline cases. The object, of course, is to 
minimize sources of friction, to effect a smooth transi- 
tion, and to move labor-management relations cases 
along as quickly as possible. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


I should like to turn now to secondary boycotts, 
hot cargo, and representational picketing. Section 704 
of the act revamps the boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and adds two new unfair labor 
practices, one dealing with hot-cargo contracts and 
the other with organizational and recognition picket- 
ing. After twelve years of Taft-Hartley, there was 
considerable agreement that the act left some undesir- 
able loopholes or failed to deal adequately with im- 
portant, perplexing, and troublesome aspects of this 
phase of labor relations. 

The secondary boycott provisions did not cover 
individual employees refusing to handle disfavored 
goods. Moreover, they did not bar direct coercion of 
an employer to induce him to boycott these dis- 
favored enterprises. They did not outlaw the hot- 
cargo agreement, although, as the Supreme Court 
ultimately held, such an agreement would not sanction 
a strike otherwise violative of Section 8(b) (4). As 
the board also interpreted the secondary boycott pro- 
visions, they did not bar inducement of the employees 
of railroads or political subdivisions (state and local 
governments) to engage in work stoppages for one 
of the objectives prescribed by the law. The new law 

has plugged these loopholes. 

Perhaps even the most gifted broken-field runner 
is going to stumble a number of times with respect to 
this provision, particularly the case of the puzzling 
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proviso at the end of Section 8(b) (4), which deals 
with consumer secondary boycotts, absent picketing, 
and involves questions of free speech. 

For example, the new proviso to Section 8 (b) (4) 
does not prohibit publicity (other than picketing) to 
truthfully advise the public (including consumers and 
members of a labor organization) that products pro- 
duced by an employer with whom the union has a 
primary dispute are being distributed by another 
employer. 

However, if the publicity has the effect of inducing 
anyone employed by this distributor or by anyone 
other than the primary employer to refuse to pick 
up, deliver, or transport any goods or perform serv- 
ices at the establishment of the distributor, then such 
publicity is illegal. 

Now at least two questions are immediately pre- 
sented. What is truthful publicity? When does pub- 
licity leave off and picketing begin? 

Suppose in passing out leaflets the distributors bar 
access or parade or stand near or in front of the con- 
sumers’ entrance to a retail establishment. Suppose 
the distributor of the goods, whose premises are the 
site of the truthful publicity, obtains the goods from 
a wholesaler who is involved in the primary dispute. 
Is the wholesaler or other distributor a producer of 
goods under the technical provisions of the act? 

Suppose the publicity has the unintended but per- 
haps foreseeable effect of inducing an employee not 
to perform services. Is the union chargeable with 
that consequence, even though unintended? And if 
so, is any effect upon deliveries enough to invoke the 
prohibition of the act? Or must the effect be in itself 
a substantial one? 


HOT CARGO AND PICKETING 


Let’s move on to the hot-cargo provision, Section 
8(e). That section states that it shall be an unfair 
labor practice for the employer or the labor organi- 
zation to enter into any contract, express or implied, 
whereby such employer ceases or refrains, or agrees to 
cease or refrain, from doing business with the dis- 
favored employer. Suppose the union, by peaceful 
persuasion, induces the employer to discontinue doing 
business with another employer. Section 8(b) (4) (B), 
the secondary boycott provision, does not bar such 
inducement. However, if the employer acquiesces, the 
question arises: is this an express or implied hot- 
cargo agreement within the meaning of Section 8 (e) ? 

The result of picketing and its place in labor rela- 
tions has been a matter of perennial discussion and 
concern. Of course, the amended act makes some im- 
portant innovations in the statutory approach to the 
subject. Debate has ranged from the view that picket- 
ing is a form of privileged speech, enjoying constitu- 
tional protections, to the view that picketing is no 
more than a coercive economic weapon. 
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I shall not attempt to add to the discussion but 
only to point out that in the case of the proviso in 
Section 8(b) (7) (with respect to primary activity), 
the Congress has adopted a distinction under certain 
conditions between picketing that involves the truth- 
ful dissemination of information and that does not 
stop deliveries, and the situation in 8(b) (4) where, 
in the absence of picketing at a secondary site, the 
union may engage in truthful consumer boycotting 
if it does not stop deliveries or prevent performances 
of services. 

Although constitutional questions will undoubtedly 
be raised and the matter will be in dispute for some 
time, I think it is clear, so far as the statute is con- 
cerned, that even this peaceful picketing is something 
now considered to be more than free speech, and 
that within certain limits Congress has seen fit to 
enjoin it. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Congress permitted 
picketing in furtherance of a secondary boycott; it 
permitted picketing to attempt to displace the certi- 
fied union as the bargaining representative of the 
employees in question; and it permitted picketing in 
connection with jurisdictional disputes. However, it 
barred picketing that sought to cause an employer 
to discriminate against employees; and it enjoined, 
as the board has interpreted the statute, minority 
stranger picketing for recognition. 

The new law enlarges the restrictions on picketing 
in a number of far-reaching respects. Section 8(b) (4), 
as I pointed out, now bars a picket line at a neutral’s 
place of business in furtherance of a secondary boy- 
cott, even though the appeal of the pickets is ad- 
dressed only to consumers. It enjoins picketing by a 
noncertified union where another union has been law- 
fully recognized by the employer as the bargaining 
representative of his employees and where a ques- 
tion of representation cannot be raised. It also bars 
picketing at an establishment where the board has 
conducted a representation election within twelve 
months and, if a representational petition has not 
been filed, picketing in such situations cannot be 
carried on for more than a reasonable time, not to 
exceed thirty days. I am referring to Section 8(b) (7) 
of the act. 


Certain Picketing Exempted 


The new amendments, however, exempt from the 
reach of these restrictions primary picketing that is 
not otherwise unlawful. They also exempt picketing 
for the purpose of truthfully advising the public that 
an employer does not have members of, or a contract 
with, a labor organization, provided that picketing 
does not have an effect of inducing the employees of 
the secondary employer to refuse to deliver or trans- 
port goods, or refuse to perform any services. This is 
the second puzzling proviso at the end of Section 


8(b) (7), and it will unquestionably be a matter of 
considerable litigation. 

Section 8(b) (7) has perhaps given the board more 
difficulty than any other section. 

For example, subdivision C of Section 8(b) (7) 
bars organizational or recognition picketing, as I 
have pointed out, for “a reasonable period of time not 
to exceed thirty days,” unless a representation peti- 
tion has been filed to request that an election be con- 
ducted among the employees. Now, suppose a petition 
is filed. Incidentally, it can be filed by the union or 
by an employer or by another person. But suppose 
the employer is charged with having engaged in un- 
fair labor practices that are alleged to have dissipated — 
the union’s support. Does 8(b) (7) require that an © 


election be held in that situation, or may the board — 


stay its hand if the alleged unfair labor practices pre- — 
clude the holding of a fair election under established ~ 
board doctrine? Traditionally, the board has held — 
that a fair and free election cannot be held in such © 
circumstances. i 
On the other hand, Congress in Section 10(1) of © 
the act has provided for injunctive relief against vio- 
lations of Section 8(b) (7), with the qualification — 
that only a meritorious 8(a) (2) charge of employer © 
domination of or assistance to a labor organization — 
could block the issuance of an injunction. We are — 
faced with the problem of reconciling these conflicting | 
conditions. ; 


THE TIME DIMENSION 


I should like to turn to one other aspect of the new ~ 
legislation. I believe that Congress has thought in — 
terms of a new dimension—that is, the time dimen- © 
sion in handling matters before the National Labor © 
Relations Board. This is evident if we examine Sec- | 
tion 8(b) (7), which provides for an expedited elec- — 
tion procedure, Section 10(m), which gives a higher — 
priority to employer and union unfair labor practice | 
charges that involve discrimination against the in- — 
dividual employee, and also to the provision that — 
authorizes the board to delegate to the regional level — 
responsibility in connection with conduct of repre- — 
sentation cases. f 

I consider that the challenge to the agency is to 
improve the management efficiency in the administra- 
tion of justice as dispensed by the National Labor 
Relations Board under the statute, to improve the — 
quality of our work and to eliminate all unnecessary — 
delay. And to this end, we at the board have under- 
taken a number of programs that I believe will 
expedite such processing. I think we can point to | 
some progress, although, of course, much more has to 
be done. ; 

I am certain that to make the new statute, and the — 
amendments to the statute, accomplish the purposes 
intended by the Congress will not only take a great 
deal of skill and common sense in interpreting the 
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provisions of the act, but also will require that we 
concentrate equally upon the time factor in handling 
cases. Many of the case problems imposed by the 
new statute can be resolved by efficient administra- 
tion. Many of the cases can be avoided by the timely 
application of the statutory provisions. Among the 
most important examples is the expedited election 
provided for in connection with 8(b) (7). 


An Industry Viewpoint 


by Charles M. Brooks 


HEN Congress passed the new labor law last 

September, many union leaders cried, “It is a 
black day for labor.” In contrast, some of the propo- 
nents of labor reform hailed the law as a gain for 
liberty. And still others forecast unending litigation 
on technicalities. But a number of people merely said 
quietly, “This is a step in the right direction.” 

My personal appraisal of the law is that it is not 
as bad as some predict or as good as some hope. It 
undoubtedly will lessen some evils, but it might 
prompt a search for ways to intensify others. 

Maybe this law is just right for now. I think it 
strengthens our national labor policy in some re- 
spects although it does the opposite in other respects. 
One thing seems certain, however. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has moved more deeply into labor relations. 
And too much of this, in my opinion, would be un- 
healthy for our economic system. 

Now as to industry’s appraisal of this new law, we 
might get some clues from surveys made among cer- 
tain industrial firms. Based on the responses of 169 
firms, Mill and Factory recently reported the follow- 
ing findings: 

Sixty per cent of the 169 companies said that “The 
new law will help to curb excesses of unscrupulous 
labor leaders.” Ninety-two per cent said that “The 
law should have gone further than it did.” About 
81% believed that the union lawyers will get around 
many of the intended restrictions of the law. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the 169 responding firms suggested 
that there should be some curbs on union monopoly. 
And 60% of them said that there should be limita- 
tions on industry-wide bargaining. 

Another survey published recently by U. S. News 
and World Report seemed to confirm the need for 
curbs on union monopoly power and industry-wide 
bargaining. 

I would like to direct my attention to Title VII 
because that is the part of the law which deals with 
. the relations between business and unions. Also, I 
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would like to appraise the law on the basis of my 
understanding of its effect on our national labor 
policy. Consequently, I am not going to point out 
what I think is good or bad for industry. Rather I 
am going to point out where I think the law makes 
it more likely that we will preserve the legitimate 
rights of all parties—property owners, employees, 
unions, and the public. 

What is our labor policy? If we look at Sections 1 
and 101 of the Taft-Hartley Act and Section 2 of the 
new law, we will find these principles which I would 
like to paraphrase: 


1. Employers, employees, and unions must recog- 
nize under the law one another’s legitimate rights 
in their relations with each other. 

2. The public health, safety or interest is para- 
mount to the interest of all others. 

3. The constitutional right to possess and use 
property in a lawful manner is not abridged by em- 
ployees’ right to join unions. 

4. Industrial strife can be avoided or substan- 
tially minimized by requiring all parties to use the 
orderly procedures that are provided to protect 
their rights. 

5. Individuals have legal protection to engage in 
union activities or to refrain from any or all of such 
activities. 

6. Unions are charged with high standards of re- 
sponsibility just as employers are. 


IS NEW LAW CONSISTENT WITH OUR POLICY? 


My personal appraisal is that in certain respects 
the law leans in the opposite direction of our national 
labor policy. For example, the law gives special and 
preferred treatment to building and construction in- 
dustry unions. It grants them a license to act in their 
own selfish interest contrary to the broad purposes of 
the law. 

Why is this law on the statute books, anyway? It 
is there because of public pressure. The public did not 
suddenly become antiunion. The public is not anti- 
union today. This law is not the result of sentiments 
against unions per se. But the people did become 
awakened to a sick condition prevailing in the ranks 
of labor. 

As racketeering, thievery, corruption, and the 
abuses of trust were revealed by the McClellan com- 
mittee, the public was shocked. As the incidents of 
compulsion, coercion, and tyranny practiced by some 
unions continued to mount, people in all walks of life 
wondered where it would end. As liberty, freedom, 
and the basic rights of individuals were more and 
more curtailed by certain union practices, Congress 
recognized the need for legislation. 

But in the face of all this, some of the same unions 
which figured most prominently in this record, unions 
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which have been defendants, as it were, in about one- 
third of the recent labor board cases against labor 
organizations, were given favored treatment in the 
law beyond their fondest hopes. 

Section 705 of the law gives the building trades 
unions the special privilege of making a labor con- 
tract to represent employees not yet employed. It also 
grants them a license to make labor contracts requir- 
ing union membership within seven days instead of 
thirty. Also, the law allows these unions to make con- 
tracts to furnish employees through hiring halls. It 
likewise grants unions the privilege of making a labor 
contract that allows them to set the qualifications for 
new employees. These same unions also have the spe- 
cial privilege to make hot-cargo labor contracts, thus 
requiring all contractors on the job to employ only 
union members. 

These special exemptions, as I appraise the law, go 
contrary to the purposes for which the statute is de- 
signed, and they do violence to the principles of our 
national labor policy. I am aware that the building 
trades unions argue that they have special problems, 
but I believe the facts do not support a need for this 
special-interest legislation. 

Another union group also receives special favors in 
this law. I refer to the exemption of the apparel and 
clothing industry unions from the secondary boycott 
and hot-cargo restrictions. This special-interest legis- 
lation for these particular unions undoubtedly will do 
much disservice to the principles of equality, freedom 
of choice, individual liberty, and clean unionism. In 
fact, I believe these exceptions will encourage, rather 
than reduce, racketeering, corruption, and unbridled 
power in certain unions. 

Now there is another disappointment in the law for 
those of us who believe in the basic principles of our 
national labor policy. I refer to the amendment that 
permits persons who have no rights as employees to 
vote as employees. Congress succumbed to a propa- 
ganda campaign of some eight years when it enacted 
this amendment. Fictitious cases were dreamed up to 
support the charge that the disenfranchisement of re- 
placed economic strikers afforded a union-busting 
weapon. 

I feel strongly that this amendment contravenes 
our labor policy. It is the first successful step in the 
labor unions’ campaign to deny an employer the right 
to replace economic strikers. If this drive should 
finally succeed, it would render almost meaningless 
the legal right of an employer to continue his busi- 
ness during a strike. By government sanction, it 
would almost assure the success of a union’s attempt 
to destroy a business. 

Admittedly, this amendment is not all that the 
unions were seeking, but it is a step backwards and 
it places the union’s foot in the door in its struggle 
to achieve legal guarantees of the success of every 


strike. If the amendment is interpreted as its propo- 
nents hope, it will gnaw at the very vitals of the nght 
to do business against the will of a union. In any 
event, in my opinion it will create confusion, en- 
courage litigation, and tend toward oppression of in- 
dividual freedom. 


PRINCIPAL VALUE OF THE LAW 


Well, so much for the failures. Now let’s look at 
some of the outstanding “plus” factors, as I see it. 
The law makes considerable progress toward outlaw- 
ing coercive picketing. Congress accepted the demand 
of the people that blackmail picketing should be 
stopped. This picketing provision is consistent with 
the spirit of our whole labor policy as it has prevailed 
for a quarter of a century. Unions have ample pro- 
tection under the law in recruiting members and de- 
manding recognition; and they should use the law 
instead of force. 

Although it is risky to predict how the board and 
the courts will interpret all of the provisos and other 
technicalities of the picketing section, I feel confident 
that we can expect a general decline in the use of the 
picket line by minority unions to gain recruits or 
recognition. I have high hopes that the picketing re- 
strictions will further implement the act’s intent and 
purpose that unions should use orderly procedures 
and not a black-jack or a pistol to gain recognition 
and supporters. 

If this law does not effectively halt this practice of 
blackmail picketing, I believe that the people will 
demand action that will stop it. It is now public 
knowledge that these picketing practices have been 
a breeding ground for corruption in some unions. 
Freedom-loving America has moved cautiously to re- 
strict picketing, but the people are coming to realize 
that picketing is not a divine right and that it must 
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be tempered to prevent the destruction of other ~ 


rights. 


I will not go into a discussion of “forthwith elec- — 
tions,” or the “publicity picketing” provisions, but I — 


would like to make this general comment: The peo- 
ple are expecting enforcement of the spirit of the law 
unless the letter of the law clearly forbids it. 


Secondary Boycotts 


At long last it appears that Congress has plugged | 


all of the loopholes through which many secondary 
boycotts have escaped for a decade. However, here 
again we find a proviso clause which would permit 
publicity if there is no picketing. Also, there is an 
exemption for the garment workers unions. 
Personally, I am optimistic here, too, that our pub- 


lic servants will administer the law without indulging — 


in strained interpretations to defeat the purposes of 
the statute. As to this secondary boycott issue, it 
seems to me that the debates were clear, the will of 
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the people unmistakable, and the Congressional ob- 
jective definite. It was this: Unions argued that the 
secondary boycott is a time-honored and traditional 
practice and that it should be in their arsenal of 
weapons to use against those who deal with their 
enemies. The people responded that our laws are de- 
signed to protect the rights of all parties, to afford a 
forum to litigate in, not a jungle to fight in, and to 
confine rather than spread labor disputes. 

So Congress outlawed the secondary boycott. But 
it did answer certain alarmists by noting that truth- 
ful publicity, in the absence of picketing or induce- 
ment, is still permissible union activity. My general 
appraisal is that the secondary boycott amendments 
will have the over-all effect of substantially alleviat- 
ing a condition under which the innocent have suf- 
fered while the opportunities for corruption have 
multiplied. 


Hot Cargo Labor Contracts 


The new law may also be commended, in my esti- 
mation, because it outlaws the hot-cargo practice. 
Under a hot-cargo clause, some unions have forced 
employers to agree in advance to boycott an enemy 
of the union. However, this amendment, too, is 
blighted to a degree because of the exemption of the 
building trades and garment industry unions. 

It is quite obvious to me that Congress accepted 
the public demand that a union should be denied the 
power to prevent an employer from choosing his 
suppliers and his customers, yet two types of unions 
may continue this practice with government sanc- 
tion. 

The hot-cargo contract issue is part and parcel of 
_ the secondary boycott debate. Hot cargo prevents 
one business from dealing with another if the union 
insists upon it. It seems to me that the amendments 
to 8(b) (4) and the new Section 8(e) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act should go a long way toward stopping 
the practice of some unions to freeze out a business 
by coercing the customers and employers and sup- 
pliers with whom the union has no dispute. 

Referring to disputes that have previously fallen in 
the no-man’s land between federal and state jurisdic- 
tion, this new law should materially reduce such 
problems. Unquestionably, there are many problems 
of administration and interpretation to be worked 
out, but I feel this is a stride forward. The smaller 
employer and his employees will now find a forum 
for litigation. The states have had restored to them 
some of the dignity and functions that constitution- 
ally are theirs. Also, the states now have an oppor- 
tunity and perhaps will be encouraged to legislate in 
labor relations so as to better protect the health, 
safety, peace, and prosperity of their citizens. This 
_should go toward alleviating some of the unsavory 
practices of certain unions and their leaders. 
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I personally believe, however, that the law should 
have gone further. I would have granted to the states 
concurrent jurisdiction to enact and enforce their 
own laws in labor relations regarding restraint of 
trade and violence in picketing, providing there is no 
direct conflict with federal law. 

Now that brings me to a closing reference to some 
significant omissions in the law as I see it. That seems 
to be part of an appraisal. There are three situations 
where the public will demand corrective action soon 
if unions do not moderate in the use of power, pres- 
sure, and politics. 

First, compulsion of individuals to join a union to 
keep a job is, I think, incompatible with personal 
freedom. This practice by unions will not be tolerated 
forever if the power flowing from it is not voluntarily 
curbed by unions. 

So long as this power is protected and fostered, we 
will have a fertile field where corruption and tyranny 
can and will grow. 

Second, the complete freedom with which unions 
may combine, conspire, and monopolize unreasonably 
to restrain trade cannot long endure, if such continues 
to do harm to our general welfare. I am afraid such 
harm will continue unless there are legal proscrip- 
tions. 

Third, the unlimited and even encouraged use of 
industry-wide bargaining, with the consequent power 
it generates for a relatively few to harm the entire 
country, eventually must compel legislative curbs. 

The three problems just mentioned are not dealt 
with in the new law. Perhaps they will be more effec- 
tively disposed of only after we have had a little 
more experience and have endured more suffering. 
We must remember that corrective measures to curb 
any powerful group always come slowly, but they will 
come surely if the need persists. 


Questions and Answers 


MR. BROOKS: Hearing Mr. Rothman as well as 
reading that it is his intent to speed up the actions 
of the agency he heads is very encouraging news. I 
believe that Mr. Papps will agree with me that all 
persons who have business before this agency would 
like to see their cases handled expeditiously. 

MR. PAPPS: Mr. Chairman, I want to join with 
Mr. Brooks in congratulating Mr. Rothman in ex- 
pediting the board’s procedures and the case handling 
load. 


QUESTION: I would like to ask Mr. Papps to 
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comment on Mr. Brooks’ predictions of legislation 
yet to come in the three areas that he specified at 
the close of his remarks. 


MR. PAPPS: I do not agree that we need addi- 
tional legislation. Rather, I would advocate that we 
revise some of the legislation that we have. 

I am certainly opposed to a national right-to-work 
law. Why should anyone feel compulsion exists in 
requiring a person to participate in the membership 
of a labor organization when that labor organization 
acts as the agent for the majority of the people in 
the plant? 

As to freedom of unions to combine and conspire, 
not too long ago the IAM objected before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board when the airline industry agreed 
to a self-help method of financial assistance and re- 
bates in the case of a strike. Unfortunately, the IAM 
lost the case. The point is, you have combinations 
not only of unions but of employers, particularly 
when you have association-wide bargaining. 

As far as industry-wide power is concerned, the 
recent steel strike was more on a voluntary basis than 
a basis of compulsion. I for one am opposed to the 
substitution of compulsion, enforced on the parties 
by the Federal Government, for the collective bar- 
gaining process. I think experience has shown that 
while the public suffered to some extent, that is the 
price we pay for free collective bargaining. The fact 
that the parties did mutually agree without addi- 
tional government intervention is, of course, to be 
commended. 

QUESTION: Mr. Brooks, how would you have 
legislated for the garment industry and the building 
trades industry? 

MR. BROOKS: I would not have exempted them 
from the secondary boycott provision and the hot- 
cargo provisions of the law. 

As to Section 705, which deals with four specific 
privileges granted to the building trades unions, I 
feel that they go very much farther. If I would have 
made any exemption at all in the law, it would have 
been to the building trades unions along the line 
recommended by the president of the Association of 
General Contractors, which would recognize that they 
could have a contract and the union could have 
representative capacity without an election. But when 
we go so far as to grant them a seven-day instead of a 
thirty-day union shop privilege, to grant them hir- 
ing hall privileges, to grant them the right to set the 
qualifications for employees, I think it is too much. 

I was the associate general counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board right after Taft-Hartley was 
enacted, and Mr. Denham, the first general counsel, 
and I went to great lengths in discussing with the 
building trades unions and the employers in the 
industry their problems. I feel that when the require- 
ment for a union shop election was removed by the 


1951 amendments, the biggest obstacle was overcome. 


QUESTION: Mr. Papps, should a union be allowed 
to strike where it has agreed to a no-strike clause and 
has a compulsory arbitration clause in its collective 
bargaining agreement? If it does strike, should an 
injunction be the proper remedy for management? 

MR. PAPPS: Normally, the employer and the 
union part company when the union thinks there is 
an arbitrable issue and files a grievance. The company 
may disagree, and then the union may terminate the 
contract, calling it a material breach of the agree- 
ment. The question arises as to whether the union 
was bound by the contract or whether it had ter- 
minated the contract on the ground that the employer 
had already broken it. 

If a union breaks its contract there is adequate 
protection for employers. For example, Section 301 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act subjects us to lawsuits for breach 
of contract, and I think that that provision is much 
more effective than any injunction. 

QUESTION: Will Mr. Rothman tell us when we 
can expect something on the delegation of election 
authority to the regional offices? 


MR. ROTHMAN: The board has already dele- 
gated to regional directors increased authority with 
respect to representation matters which arise in con- 
nection with the unfair labor practice of recognition 
or organizational picketing in Section 8(b) (7). The 
problem of delegation of authority is a matter for the 
five members of the board. It was thought desirable 
to have some experience with the delegation of au- 
thority concerning the “forthwith” or expedited elec- 
tion under 8(b) (7) before any additional steps are 
taken. The board has the matter under consideration, 
but further delegation has not yet been made. 


CHAIRMAN MONK: I am going to ask the panel 
what their attitudes are toward controlling the in- 
ternal affairs of a union as covered by the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 


MR. BROOKS: Generally speaking, my attitude is 
that it would be better if government did not pursue 
the approach of regulating the internal affairs of 
unions with respect to the labor-management rela- 
tions field; rather the government should direct its 
attention toward the powers that exist, the real 
causes of the pain which we feel. 

If we have broad general labor laws that will pro- 
scribe the activity of both parties in their dealings 
with each other, and proscribe the activities of the 
labor organization so that such activity cannot ad- 
versely affect the general welfare—just as we have 
laws to proscribe business activities in that respect— 
then it will not be necessary to have a policeman in 
every union hall. 

If we continue to try to cure the evils by regulat- 
ing internal affairs, we are merely giving a sedative 
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or aspirin, not going to the real root of the trouble. 
Then Congress will be called upon to regulate the 
internal affairs of business in the field of labor rela- 
tions. Free collective bargaining, which we should 
have, will be destroyed. 

Also, we will destroy our economic system and have 
dictation by government, as is the case in some coun- 
tries where laws specify wages, vacations, holidays, 
and numerous other things that are now contained 
in our labor contracts. However, a labor organization 
should have to meet standards of responsibility, just 
as a corporation must meet certain standards. A labor 
union is given rights under law; consequently, it must 
meet certain standards. But we should not try to have 
a government official at every union meeting. 

MR. PAPPS: I agree. We resent it. Many of you 
have probably forgotten that in the legislative history 
involved in the Taft-Hartley Act with respect to 14 (b) 
one of the issues at hand was that unions had the 
right to regulate their internal affairs and admit whom 
they chose to membership. There was a proviso writ- 
ten to 8(b) (1) (A), in connection with that. An 
argument in support of 14(b) was that at least we 
will let individual states regulate membership of non- 
membership in a union pursuant to a union shop 
contract, because unions, after all, do have control 
over their members and the persons who may be 
admitted to membership. That argument in support 
of keeping 14(b) in the statute has gone out the 
window with the enactment of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 

MR. ROTHMAN: The responsibility for the inter- 
pretation and administration of the reporting and 
disclosure aspects of the new legislation rests, as you 
know, primarily with the Department of Labor, and, to 
the extent that criminal law is involved, with the De- 
partment of Justice, and perhaps with other agencies. 

But I have had the occasion as solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor to carefully watch the genesis and 
evolution of this idea. Heretofore, it was a matter of 
debate whether it is a proper function of government 
to get into the internal affairs of unions. Realistically, 
however, some governmental regulation of the inter- 
nal affairs became inevitable. 

You may recall that two years ago the approach 
to this new area was not on the basis of internal regu- 
lation at all, but on the theory that disclosure alone 
might be adequate. The administration’s proposals 
proceeded on the philosophy that unions might do 
what they wished within the established limits, but 
that they must report and disclose. And the dis- 
closure would be made publicly available as a kind 
of safeguard. 

The legislative process in itself brought inroads 
upon that idea. First, in the election field, standards 
were established with respect to elections, and were 
enforceable by a civil action for injunction. Then, on 
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the floor of the Senate, a small amendment was added 
with respect to a kind of removal or recall of officers. 
Thus the dike was broken. 

Many of the rights appearing in Title I are not 
absolute rights. In several instances, there is the 
establishment of a standard, which is usually couched 
in terms of reasonableness and contains certain safe- 
guards and exceptions. 

The notion that law can play a greater part in 
labor-management relations, including this problem 
of the internal affairs of unions, is an evolving fact. 
The place of law in free collective bargaining has 
always been a problem. We now see the growth of 
that notion, and there will be continued proliferation. 
In addition, the concept of a labor union as a volun- 
tary association similar to other voluntary associa- 
tions has undergone some change by Congressional 
action. It will be more difficult now, given this legis- 
lation, to take the view that the labor organization 
is completely the same as other voluntary organiza- 
tions. The economic aspects, the tremendous impor- 
tance that the labor organization has to the employee 
and his job are emphasized. 

As far as Section 1 itself is concerned, in many 
respects it does not do much more than existing state 
laws do, but it does give a remedy in federal courts 
and it overcomes not only an administrative and a 
public point of view but a judicial doctrine of non- 
intervention in a union’s affairs. 

The federal courts will be less inclined to rely 
simply on the concept that the courts shall not inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of voluntary organizations, 
including labor organizations. It preserves the require- 
ment that a member of an organization of this kind 
must exhaust the internal union remedies, but it 
limits this to a period of four months so that an 
aggrieved employee through his own private civil 
actions could, if he wished, get into the federal courts 
at an early time. 

In summary, the way the situation developed made 
the enactment of legislation almost inevitable, and 
the proof is that Congress did enact it. 


Basic Administration: The Process of Planning, Organizing, 
Managing, Appraising and Controlling—How well an 
enterprise accomplishes its purpose may depend to a great 
extent on how well it is administered. This book endeavors 
to show how to administer an enterprise well by describ- 
ing both the principles and practices of good administra- 
tion as found in industry, business, the government, and 
associations and other enterprises. It was written by a 
man who has held top administrative posts in large manu- 
facturing, consulting and educational enterprises. By J. E. 
Walters, Littlefield, Adams & Co., Paterson, New Jersey, 
1959, 399 pp., $1.95. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Bring Your Own Tools 


To call the employees’ attention to the large 
amounts of money invested in the tools they need to 
do their jobs, the weekly newspaper published for the 
personnel of the switchgear departments of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
pictured a situation in which a mechanic finds the 
following “help wanted” notice in the daily press: 


“Experienced machine operator. Pay up to $800 
a week. Bring own tools.” 


The mechanic applies for the job; and after being 
told that his twelve years as a lathe operator satisfy 
the experience requirement, he is asked: “Now, do 
you own your own ‘P and J’ screw machine?” 

At this point, the GE publication points out that 
a P and J screw machine costs in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a million dollars. It then goes on to 
explain that the situation pictured was drawn up to 
show what might happen if companies were not al- 
lowed to reinvest their profits in the tools and 
machines that employees need to do their jobs. The 
fact that these tools and machines come with the job, 
it adds, makes it easy to forget the source of the 
funds that makes such an arrangement possible. 


“Nor Ice, Nor Snow .. .” 


The Seiberling Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio 
offers high school instructors a free driver education 
course to help them teach students safe winter-driv- 
ing habits. A highlight of the course is “How to Drive 
on Snow and Ice,” a motion picture produced by the 
company to show how to prepare a car for cold 
weather and to demonstrate the proper techniques 
for handling a car on slippery roads. This film is 
loaned to schools free of charge, along with other 
materials designed to provide classroom assistance. 


Farm Day Nurseries in Sweden 


Sweden now has eighty-five day nurseries for the 
children of mothers working in agriculture, according 
to a report made by the Pennsylvania Citizens Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor. Bringing in the crops is 
an emergency matter in Sweden. The country’s high 
latitude allows comparatively little time between 
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planting and harvesting. Even mothers of young 
children are encouraged to take jobs as farm hands; 
and the farm day nurseries have been set up, under 
the direction of a government appointed supervisor, 
to care for the children while the mothers are working 
in the fields. 

The nursery cottages are clean and comfortable, 
attractively decorated, and furnished with the best 
equipment and play materials. High standards of 
child care are maintained, with the emphasis on 
health. The costs of maintaining the nurseries are 
shared by the national government (which contrib- 
utes up to 60%), the county authorities, and the 
municipality, while the parents who are able to do so 
pay a small fee for each child. 


Newspapers Replace Magazines 


The General Telephone System has replaced the 
monthly employee magazines of its telephone manu- 
facturing companies with biweekly newspapers. 

Company management believes a better communi- 
cations job can be done with the newspaper format, 
because of its greater frequency of publication, sub- 
stantially increased flexibility, and capacity for a 
greater amount of timely news stories and articles. 
Moreover, it will cost less to produce twenty-six issues 
of a newspaper of professional caliber than twelve 
issues of a magazine. 

“Employee communications,” says Donald C. 
Power, chairman of General Telephone & Electronics, 
“should have not only the traditional objective of 
making employees more effective in their jobs but 
should also help to equip them with the knowledge 
and background information they need to be strong 
public supporters and interpreters of the company’s 
policies and actions.” 


Only Employees Offering to Donate May Withdraw 
Blood 


A new set of regulations will govern the 1960 blood 
drive at the Rouge (Michigan) plant of the Ford 
Motor Company. In years past, every employee was 
permitted to draw up to four pints of blood from the 
Rouge bank, whether he had offered blood during the 
annual drive or not. This year, the right to withdraw 
blood from the bank will be restricted to just those 
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employees who actually donate blood or who come 
forward to do so but are rejected for physical reasons. 
The change was necessitated by a mounting shortage 
(over 3,000 pints as of January 1) in the Rouge bank. 

Another change in the regulations makes more 
blood available for the use of participants. Married 
participants may withdraw as much blood as may be 
needed for themselves, their wives or husbands, or 
their dependent children; single participants may 
withdraw what they need for themselves or their 
dependent parents. Retirees and other employees over 
sixty, who are ineligible to participate because of 
age, are automatically considered members of the 
Rouge bank. 

The 1960 drive, sponsored jointly by the company 
and UAW Local 600, is being conducted from a 
mobile blood collection unit manned by American Red 
Cross doctors, nurses and volunteers. 


Worker with Artificial Hands Manipulates Lab Tool 


A research chemist who is fitted with prosthetic 
hook devices to replace his missing hands is one of the 
civilian employees who is contributing to the research 
and development program of the Army’s Ordnance 
Corps. Through the skillful use of his artificial hands, 
for example, this employee can manipulate a hypoder- 
mic syringe in preparing an infrared sodium chloride 
cell for a laboratory test. He is one of approximately 
a hundred physically impaired persons employed in a 
civilian capacity at the Army’s Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. 


Illustrating Inflation 


Koppers Company, Inc. of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania has launched a “What Is Inflation?” contest 
that has sent many of its employees rummaging 
through their attics, cellars and garages. 

The company’s employee publication, Koppers 
News, is running a series of twelve articles (an article 
each month of 1960) on various aspects of the infla- 
tion problem. The object of the contest is to provide 
illustrations for the inflation articles. Employees are 
being asked to submit old printed examples that 
point up how prices have risen over the years. The 
examples requested are grouped into these twelve 
categories: 


January—Old magazine and newspaper ads that 
show prices of products advertised 

February—Back numbers of mail order and other 
catalogs 

March—Old “help wanted” ads that supply wage 
information 

April—Tickets of admission to theatres and amuse- 
ments of the past 

May—Old transportation tickets 
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June—Travel folders that give prices of trips and 
accommodations years ago 


July—Old menus 

August—Bills with the prices of what clothing used 
to cost 

September—Automobile ads that date back twenty 
years or more 


October—Old bills of sale on products of any type 

November—Covers from old magazines that dis- 

play publication prices 

December—Anything printed that’s old and clear- 

ly priced. 

Each month, a first and second prize—a share of 
Koppers common stock or a $25 United States Sav- 
ings Bond—will be awarded to the employees who 
submit the two best entries in each category. All 
entries must be at least fifteen years old, but the older 
an entry is the better the entrant’s chance of winning 
a prize. 


Permanent Recognition of Long Service 


The Carlsberg Brewery in Copenhagen, Denmark 
shows great regard for the value of long and faithful 
service, according to a report published by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society of London, England. Money 
awards and longer annual leaves are granted to all 
Carlsberg employees who complete twenty, forty and 
fifty years of service with the company. But that’s 
not all. A special distinction is added when an em- 
ployee reaches the fifty-year mark: his portrait is 
painted and hung in the Carlsberg Museum’s gallery 
of honor. 

The company keeps in touch with the old timers it 
has retired on pensions and arranges an outing for 
them each summer. And if any employee dies and 
leaves children of school age, the company helps these 
children to acquire an education. 


Taking on Weights 


One of the twenty-eight recreational activities open 
to employees of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
division of the Sperry Rand Corporation, in Great 
Neck, New York, is a barbell club. This club has been 
operating for twelve years; and during those years it 
has helped hundreds of men, including those who are 
handicapped, to improve themselves physically. 
What’s more, its members have scored impressive 
victories in local, state, and national weightlifting 
competitions. 

The club has a full line of equipment and facilities 
in the Sperry recreation club where members can 
work out from seven to eight in the morning, during 
lunch periods, and from four to six in the afternoon. 
Club members pay dues of $1 each quarter. Plans in- 
clude many contests of physical agility. 


Labor Press Highlights 


ECENTLY The Shoe Workers’ Journal, the mag- 
azine of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
charged that “imports are pushing more and more of 
our industries, under pressure of low-wage competi- 
tion, into manufacturing abroad.” 

Constantly rising imports, the article contends, are 
due to the shipment of some “$30 billion worth of 
machinery abroad” in the past ten or twelve years. 
At first these shipments helped “other countries get 
back on their feet,” but now “we find ourselves under- 
sold right here in our market no less than abroad.” 
As a result many of our corporations have built foreign 
plants and at times have shipped back goods produced 
in these plants to the United States. 

Moreover, the situation is not getting any better, 
The Shoe Workers’ Journal says, because since labor 
unions are not as strong over there as here, the foreign 
wage advantage is not likely to disappear. Complaints, 
however, should not center on how high United States 
wages are, states the union organ, but rather on how 
low foreign wages are. 

The Shoe Workers’ Journal says that there are 
three ways to combat the problem. 


1. Lower our prices by lowering wages, lengthen- 
ing hours of work and reducing profits. This solution 
is not the desired one, the article warns, for it would 
have us “surrender our standards in order to meet 
the lower standards of other countries.” 


2. Bring other countries up to our standards by 
improving their productivity and increasing wages 
as productivity mounts. This solution is rejected by 
the union bimonthly as an intervention in the in- 
ternal economic affairs of other countries. 


3. Look after our own affairs and carry forward 
under our own economy while other countries do 
the same. This, the union magazine claims, could 
be achieved by a judicious use of tariffs and quotas. 


Today, the article notes, our average tariff protec- 
tion “is about 80% below what it was when the tariff 
reductions began in 1934.” And while Congress, under 
the Constitution, is charged with “regulating our for- 
eign commerce and shaping our tariff,” the union 
publication argues that this power has gotten into 
“the hands of the State Department and the Presi- 
dent.” To The Shoe Workers’ Journal, the solution is 
to take control from those who, “in looking after for- 
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eign affairs, forget about the damage done by low- 
wage imports” and reinvest it in Congress. 

Meanwhile, an article appearing in the International 
Musician, organ of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, cites foreign competition in the American music 
field. Much of the music accompanying our American 
TV shows, the magazine declares, is drawn from 
“music recorded for a foreign-made motion picture 
film and stored in libraries that are easily and cheaply 
available to American TV film makers.” 


Railroad Trainmen Remove Racial Ban from Constitution 


“True union brotherhood knows no racial distinc- 
tion,” said AFL-CIO President George Meany as he 
congratulated the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
on the elimination of their sixty-five-year-old constitu- 
tional clause restricting membership to “white males.” 

In accord with a resolution adopted at the last 
AFL-CIO convention directing the executive council 
to speed up the elimination of racial bans from inter- 
national union constitutions, George Meany had asked 
BRT President William P. Kennedy to put the issue 
before his convention. The 1,100 convention delegates 
then “overwhelmingly” voted in favor of dropping the 
restriction. The Trainmen’s vote means that the only 
international AFL-CIO union retaining a racial ban 
in its constitution is the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers. In actual practice, the AFL- 
CIO News emphasized, the 200,000-member BRT al- 
ready has over 1,000 Negroes in its ranks, and one of 
them was a delegate to the convention. 


A Union for Professional Athletes Proposed 


Plans to form an International Federation of Pro- 
fessional Sports with a projected membership of over 
a million have been announced by Jack Kearns, vet- 
eran fight manager, reports the St. Lows Labor 
Tribune. 

A mimeographed statement of aims has already 
been distributed to prominent figures in sports, re- 
ligion, and politics, the article continues. The purpose 
of this group, as stated in the pamphlet, is “to pro- 
mote public interest in professional sports and to en- 
hance the terms and conditions of employment of 
athletes and other worker participants through the 
media of normal labor negotiations.” 
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In setting up the federation, Mr. Kearns is seeking 
the aid of the Teamsters because they “have the 
organization set-up which would help us.” James 
Hoffa, Teamster president, has promised: “We'll go 
with him right down the line.” And the St. Louis 
Labor Tribune points out that Ernie Banks, the 
Chicago Cubs’ slugger, is a former Teamster union 
organizer. 

Mr. Kearns said that the 50,000 head and assistant 
coaches who are “always getting fired” are among the 
potential members of the union. Also ripe for organi- 
zation, Mr. Kearns indicates, are the 600,000 golf pros, 
caddies, and ground keepers. 


How an International Union Complies 
with the New Labor Law 


The attempts of an international union both to 
comply with the new labor law and to guide its union 
locals in “avoiding the act’s many pitfalls,” is the 
theme of an article in the Catering Industry Em- 
ployee, official monthly of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees International Union. 

Since passage of the law, the international has: 


e Placed a full text of the law in the union pub- 
lication, where it could be viewed by 415,000 of its 
members. 

e Made reprints available to those members who 
did not receive that copy of the magazine. 

e Published sample copies of the act’s reporting 
forms in the international monthly. 


e Notified locals that the criminal sanctions of 
the new act ban from office all those who within 
“the last five years were either Communists, or con- 
victed, or in prison for any one of a specified 
list of crimes.” 

e Circulated to locals the Secretary of Labor’s 
interpretation of the bonding, election, and coverage 
provisions of the law. 

e Sent all locals a questionnaire to assist them 
in meeting the bonding requirements, while at the 
same time explaining that the actual responsibility 
for compliance lay with the local officers. 

e Distributed to locals model bylaws designed 
for new locals or for old locals with incomplete 
bylaws. 


In addition, the international has answered many 
telephone requests for information from its locals and 
has been publishing a series of interpretive articles in 
its official publications. 


Union Views on Automation 


One result of automation, says a union newspaper, 
is that organized labor has been “shoved on the de- 
fensive” at the bargaining table. 
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To management thinking, the Union Postal Clerk, 
the National Federation of Postal Clerks’ monthly 
argues, automation means “more can be produced faster 
and better with fewer workers.” Management, the 
paper charges, seeks “to avoid sharing the total bene- 
fits of these technological changes.” As a result, auto- 
mation has not benefited “the consumers through 
price reduction or the employees through improved 
wages and working conditions.” This philosophy, the 
magazine protests, has placed the labor movement on 
the defensive at the bargaining table. 

In support of its position, the article states that the 
major issue in most of this year’s strikes has been that 
of “management rights” rather than “the big push for 
a shorter workweek” as “so many had forecasted.” 
Further backing of its position, the Union Postal Clerk 
contends, appears in the passage of the Kennedy- 
Landrum-Griffin Act instead of an “increased mini- 
mum wage law.” 

Another article, appearing in The Advance, semi- 
monthly of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, views 
automation “as the tools and instruments through 
which man controls his environment.” Warning that 
society is responsible for the exercise of this control, 
the union publication indicates that autemation, when 
correctly applied, can bring about a shorter workweek 
by “reducing the work, and not the number of 
workers.” 


AFL-CIO in Drive for Old Age Medical Aid 


In an attempt to get the Forand Bill to the floor of 
the House for a vote, AFL-CIO Legislative Director 
Andrew Biemiller has asked all trade unionists to 
write Congressmen on the House Ways and Means 
Committee urging a favorable committee report. The 
Forand Bill is one of the main planks of the AFL-CIO 
1960 legislative drive. The proposed law provides all 
Social Security beneficiaries with sixty days of free 
hospital care, 120 days of free nursing home care (less 
the number of days of any hospitalization) , and such 
surgical services as are medically required. 

The bill would finance this program through an 
addition of one-quarter of 1% to both the employees’ 
and employers’ Social Security payments. Twice before 
the measure had been introduced in the Ways and 
Means Committee, but it has never reached the House 
floor. Yet because it is a tax measure, it must continue 
to originate there, says the AFL-CIO News. 

The initial cost of the program will be about a 
billion dollars a year, estimates the union paper. The 
maximum annual increase in each worker’s Social 
Security payments will be $12. 

The program is sponsored by the AFL-CIO and 
will help eleven million Social Security beneficiaries. 
At present, the AFL-CIO News reports, most retirees 
rely on about $73 a month to meet all their needs. 
Only about 40% have some form of health insurance, 
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and it is claimed that this insurance is either too cost- 
ly or the benefits too low. 


ILGWU Embarks on Product Promotion Drive 


The 450,000-member International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has inaugurated its annual million 
dollar promotion with the publication of a booklet 
entitled “How to Be Well Dressed.” 

The program, which is designed to benefit “not 
only union members, but also designers, manufactur- 
ers, and retailers,” is a two-sided educational effort, 
featuring pamphlets and movies. The pamphlets 
will be free of charge to the public. They will discuss 
such topics as styles and travel, fashion facts, dress- 


ing for school, and care of clothes, reports Justice. 

Present plans also include the production of two 
thirty-minute fashion films a year. The first, outlining 
the fashion scene for spring 1960, has 100 prints which 
will be circulated to television stations and women’s 
associations upon request. 

In order to finance the program, the union has 
assessed each member 25 cents per month. The direc- 
tion of the program has been put under the Union 
Label Department with the hope that “an informed, 
educated clientele will mean more sales and more 
production” for our workers who “attach the union 
label to each garment.” 

Joun J. McKew 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Working Abroad: A Discussion of Psychological Attitudes 
and Adaptation in New Situations—The foreword of this 
Report No. 41 explains that the study is designed both 
for the use of psychiatrists and related professional groups 
as well as for administrators and personnel officers re- 
sponsible for selecting and training personnel for overseas 
operations. It covers subjects such as environmental 
changes and “cultural shock”; the role of the family; 
patterns in overseas services; problems of personnel rela- 
tionships abroad, factors to be considered in adaptation to 
overseas service, selection, orientation, and training. Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, New York, New York, 
1959, 45 pp., single copies, 50 cents, special prices for ten 
or more copies. 


Individual Creativity and the Corporation—The authors 
point out that the need for creativity is very strongly felt 
within industry today because of accelerated techno- 
logical progress, and because of the changing requirements 
of administration. Machines are taking over the repetitive 
jobs, and people are needed with skills in the preparation, 
observation, and interpretation of data. In the first chap- 
ter, creativity is defined as the ability to transcend con- 
ventional patterns of thought. Next the authors identify 
the barriers to creative action and analyze the techniques 
proposed so far to overcome those barriers. The major 
emphasis is on creativity within the corporate organiza- 
tion, but the authors complete their discussion of the 
subject with a consideration of basic research and the 
problem of education. By Group 25, Manufacturing 
Course, Class of 1958, The Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston, Massachusetts, 1959, 309 pp. 


Accident Prevention Manual for Industrial Operations—The 
content of this edition is intended to relate to all of in- 
dustry, without presuming to give a solution to every spe- 
cialized safety problem that might be encountered in a 
simple industry or plant. It is designed to serve as a tech- 
nical reference for everyone responsible for job safety. Its 


forty-five chapters provide information on the applications 
of engineering methods in eliminating hazards, and the 
book affords guidance in the area of human relations as 
it affects industrial safety. The authors and editors at- 
tempt to state the basics of a technique or device before 
proceeding to an advanced analysis or presentation of de- 
tailed data. 

The text is estimated at more than a million words and 
is supplemented by over 500 illustrations. This is the 
fourth edition. The National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1959, 1542 pp., $15.50. 


Psychology in Business—A nontechnical discussion of basic 
psychology as applied to business—especially in sales, per- 
sonnel, and customer relations. By Leslie R. Beach and 
Elon L. Clark, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, New York, 1959, 318 pp., $5.75. 


Life Insurance—This basic text on life insurance emphasizes 
the principles and underlying reasons for various contract 
provisions, actuarial computations, underwriting practices, 
and legal doctrines. Particularly pertinent to company 
employee benefit programs are the two chapters on group 
insurance and the chapter on total disability and acci- 
dental death benefits. By Dan M. McGill, Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1959, 847 pp., $9. 


Legal Aspects of Life Insurance—The legal section of the 
author’s comprehensive text, “Life Insurance,” is reprinted 
here. It deals with those concrete legal principles and 
situations encountered in the ordinary course of business 
by field and home office representatives of a life insurance 
company. By Dan M. McGill, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1959, 208 pp., $5.40. 


Health Insurance—This comprehensive text on health in- 
surance covers insurance for meeting medical expenses; 
insurance for providing income during disability; and 
health insurer operations. By O. D. Dickerson, Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1959, 500 pp., $6. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


Unit 


Year 
Ago 


Consumer Price Indexes (BLS) 
PAIN Teetnisinet ci stecit na helical hae acne 


Mbransportation..<... .<css8000 oo0cs eee 
Mledicalicare saute ese sere ore las 


Reading and recreation.............. 
Other goods and services............. 


Employment Status (Census) 
Civilian labor force.................. 
Employed 145, A.ieae sagas see. wile oa 
PNGTICULEUTOS coed oe ete 8 slousieers lope -cinyss 
Nonagricultural industries........... 
Wnentployedssc.0.s=prcec eae «iss e ce ce 


Wage Earners (BLS) 
Employees in nonagricultural establish- 
ments, total 
Employees in nonagricultural establish- 
ments, without Alaska & Hawaii!.. . 


(CoS RTE HO cn oui soa baneeeanedee 
Transportation and public utilities. ... 
ditnc hs ue ia, Gersine icici anaes 


GOVErnIMeNnbtes ore: snatrets is ccs meee 
Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
Aliimanutacturing =<). +. cos ecccse cee 
Wravlemn eon Hee sees ook e dues 
INGHCUEA DION meric nant wenn 
Average weekly hours 
All manufacturing.................. 
Dirable ease se ee ee 
INlonidura bles) as.1 4, telets ides cserck wecters 
Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing.................. 
Dlarabless et ee he eee eee es 
INonctra bless hemi & nls <tcteiorels vate die 
Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing..............0.0- 
Mitrable is eee ee ils ts Hate sieaaress 
Nondurable........ sono hppos si bot 
Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
\Alimanufacturing. ./)20S.s.0.. oes. 5. 
Phirableee esos ce ein keane 


‘urnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 
Separations :!a).°. caja, nine « nas 
Gites ee Se Soca ae tacky 
PERV Of Se ee oe eee is Si Gist eso 
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1 The following eight industries also exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 


1947-1949 
1947-1949 
1947-1949 
1947-1949 
1947-1949 
1947-1949 
1947-1949 = 
1947-1949 
1947-1949 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 


1960 1959 
Jan. 
i} 
125.4) 125.5) 125.6) 125.5] 125.2] 194.8) 1924.9 
117.8} 117.8) 117.9) 118.4) 118.7) 118.3) 119.4 
130.7} 130.4) 130.4; 130.1) 129.7] 129.3) 129.0 
107.9] 109.2) 109.4; 109.4) 109.0] 108.0) 107.5 
148.1} 148.7) 149.0) 148.5] 146.4) 146.7) 146.3 
153.5} 153.2) 153.0) 152.5) 152.2} 151.4) 151.0 
182.7] 182.9) 182.7] 182.5] 182.1) 181.7] 181.3 
120.3} 120.4) 120.0) 119.7) 119.6) 119.1) 119.1 
181.8] 131.7] 131.6] 181.6; 181.5] 181.1] 130.8 
68,168} 69,276} 69,310] 70,103] 69,577) 70,667| 71,338 
64,020] 65,699] 65,640] 66,831] 66,347) 67,241] 67,594 
4,611] 4,811) 5,601] 6,124) 6,242) 6,357| 6,825 
59,409] 60,888] 60,040] 60,707] 60,105) 60,884] 60,769 
4,149] 3,577) 3,670} 3,272) 3,230) 3,426] 3,744 
p 52,229) r 53,972) r 53,021 na na na na 
p 52,005) r 53,739) 7 52,793) 52,569) 52,648) 52,066) 52,343 
p 16,413)r 16,488]7 16,280) 16,197] 16,367] 16,169] 16,410 
p 657\r 667\r 660 621 620 639 710 
p 2,413\r 2,683)7r 2,856} 2,961] 3,043) 3,107] 3,035 
p 3,871|r 3,937|r 3,912) 3,910) 3,927) 3,922) 3,949 
Pp 11,427) 7 12,341}7 11,723) 11,551) 11,464) 11,360) 11,324 
p 2,430)r 2,438)r 2,438) 2,441] 2,452) @474) 2475 
p 6,477|r 6,545) 6,593) 6,614) 6,617) 6,582) 6,603 
p 8,317\r 8,640)7 8,331] 8,274] 8,158] 7,813) 7,837 
p 12,414) 7 12,482) 7 12,274; 12,201] 12,373) 12,173) 12,433 
p 7,22\\r 7,186|r 6,922} 6,786} 6,847] 6,679} 7,161 
p 5,193|r 5,296)r 5,352} 5,415) 5,526) 5,494) 5,272 
p 40.4 40.5 39.9 40.3 40.3 40.5 40.3 
p 41.2)r 41.1 40.1 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.6 
p 39.3 39.8 39.6 39.5 39.8 40.0 39.8 
p 2.29\r 2.27 2.23) 2.21 2,22 2.19 2.23 
p 2.45|r 2.43 2.38 2.36 2.36 2°35) 2.39 
p 2.05 2.04 2.03 2.02 2.03 2.00 2.01 
p 92.52)r 91.94) 88.98) 89.06) 89.47) 88.70) 89.87 
p100.94)7 99.87) 95.44) 96.52) 96.05) 96.12) 97.03 
p 80.57] 81.19} 80.39) 79.79} 80.79} 80.00} 80.00 
ip 2.22\r 2:20 oa 2.14 2.14 2.12 2.16 
p 2.36 2.34 2.31 2.28 2.28 2:27 251 
p %.00 1.99 1.98 1.97 1.98 1.95 1.96 


S's'3ss 


p Preliminary. r Revised. n.a. Not available. 
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Percentage Change 
Latest | Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 
Previous} Year 
Month Ago 
—0.1) +1.3 
—0.2) —1.2 
+0.2)} +2.0 
—1.2} +1.1 
—0.4) +2.8 
+0.2| +4.0 
—0.2) +2.6 
—0.1] +2.8 
+0.1]) +3.5 
—1.6} +1.1 
—2.6) +2.1 
—4,.2| —1.7 
—2.4 +2.4 
+16.0) —12.2 
—3.2 na 
—3.2) +3.4 
—0.5| +4.7 
—1.5| —6.7 
—10.1) +3.0 
—1.7) +0.9 
—7.4| +3.4 
—0.3) +2.8 
—1.0) +2.6 
—3.7 +5.7 
—0.5} +4.7 
+0.5) +7.2 
—1.5) +1.5 
—0.2} +1.3 
+0.2}| +2.0 
—-1.3 0 
+0.9| +4.6 
+0.8) +4.3 
+0.5) +3.5 
+0.6) +5.9 
+1.1]| +6.3 
—0.8} +3.5 
+0.9} +4.2 
+0.9| +3.5 
+0.5} +3.1 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp. with 

Chemical Workers in Camden, N. J. 600 hourly 
Effective 10-16-59 (signed 2-3-60). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Interchemical Corporation with 
Chemical Workers in Cincinnati, O. 230 hourly. 
Retroactive to 10-1-59 


and withj 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers in Chicago, Ill. 
100 hourly. Effective 12-1-59 
aa 
and with 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Newark, N. J. 
75 hourly. Retroactive to 7-20-59 
Contracts expired 
New contracts: 2 years 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. with 

Office Employees in Chattanooga, Tenn. 25 salaried 
Reroactive to 10-29-59. Contract expired 
Netw contract: 2 years 


Polymer Industries Inc. with 

OCAW in Springdale, Conn. 50 hourly 
Effective 11-19-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 18 months 


Stauffer Chemical Co. with 

Chemical Workers in Louisville, Ky. 50 hourly 
Retroactive to 11-27-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


and with 
District 50, UMW, ind. in Bayonne, N. J. 80 
hourly 

Retroactive to 10-7-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. with 
Packinghouse Workers and Meat Cutters at vari- 
ous locations. Approximately 5,150 hourly 
Retroactive to 9-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Libby, McNeill & Libby with ~ 
Meat Cutters in Houston, Del. 175-450 hourly 
Effective 12-14-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


American Tobacco Company with 
Tobacco Workers in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Kentucky. 7,000 hourly 

Effective 1-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Pay Adjustments 


CHEMICALS 


8¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour additional 10-15-60 


Chemical Workers: 8¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 7¢ additional 10-1-60 


Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers: 8¢ per hour 
general increase 
Deferred increase: 8¢ additional 12-1-60 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 3.5% general 
increase 
Deferred increase: 2.5% additional 7-20-60 


714¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour effective second 
year 


8¢ per hour general increase; new minimum hir- 
ing rate $1.60 per hour; minimum rate for 
janitors, $1.50 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour effective 10-22-60 


11¢ per hour general increase; additional 5¢ per 
hour classification adjustment for shipping 
clerks; 134 time after 12 hours 

Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour effective 5-19-60; 
8¢ per hour effective 11-19-60; 7¢ per hour 
effective 11-19-61 


7¢ per hour general increase; supper allowances 
increased 
Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour effective 2nd year 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


814¢ per hour (including 2¢ advance cost-of- 
living allowance) general increase; 2¢ per hour 
increase on night shift premium; 14¢ existing 
cost-of-living bonus incorporated into base 
rates; escalator clause continued (no further 
increases until CPI has risen enough to offset 
the 2¢ advance) 

Deferred increase: 614¢ per hour effective 9-1-60 


4¢ per hour general increase 


OTHER NONDURABLES 


7¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 6¢ per hour effec- 
tive 1-1-61 


Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Tuition fund 


Added: Sick leave pay 


Same as above 


Same as above 


Added: 3rd week vacation after 20 years 


Added: 9th paid holiday; Saturday holids 
guaranteed 

Revised: Hospitalization; weekly sickness a 
accident benefits 


No change 


No change 


Added: 3 weeks’ vacation after 12 years 


Revised: Vacation-pay eligibility reduced 


Added: Profit-sharing plan 
Revised: Pension plan 
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Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Textile Machine Works with 

TMW Employees’ Union, ind. in Reading, Penn- 

sylvania. Approximately 3,400 hourly 
Reopening of agreement signed 1-29-60 
Contract extended 2 years to 10-31-62 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. with 

Steelworkers in Phillipsburg, N. J. and West 

Easton, Pa. Approximately 2,500 hourly 
Effective 1-19-60. Contract expired 8-13-59 
New contract: 2 years 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. with 
Jewelry Workers in Stratford, Conn. Approxi- 
mately 800 hourly 

Retroactive to 10-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. with 
Teamsters, ind. in Minneapolis, Minn. 
hourl 

Effective 2-1-60. Reopener 

Contract expires 2-1-62. Economic reopening 

2-1-61 


8,000 


Royal McBee Corp. with 
UAW in Hartford, Conn. Approximately 3,500 
hourly 

Effective 1-15-60. Contract expired 

New contract expires 9-1-62 


Stanley Works with 


IAM in New Britain, Conn. Approximately 2,000 ~ 


hourl 
Effective 1-4-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Torrington Co. with 
UAW in Torrington, Conn. Approximately 2,500 
hourly 

Retroactive to 9-28-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Bridgeport Brass Co. with 
FLU in Bridgeport, Conn. Approximately 2,000 
hourly 

Retroactive to 10-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Magma Copper Co. with 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind. in Superior, 
Ariz. Approximately 750 hourly 
Effective 1-18-60. Contract expired 7-1-59 
New contract expires 7-1-61 


Sharon Steel Corp. with 

Steelworkers in Farrell, Pa. 6,900 hourly 
Effective 1-4-60. Contract expired 
New contract expires: 6-30-62 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


12¢ per hour general increase retroactive to 
10-31-59 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour 10-29-60; addi- 
tional 5¢ per hour 10-28-61 


MACHINERY 


12¢ per hour general increase plus increment 
adjustments; cost-of-living escalator clause 
discontinued 

Deferred increases: 8¢ per hour effective 6-61; 
7¢ per hour effective 5-62; plus increment 
adjustments each year 


9¢ per hour general increase for production and 
maintenance employees; 14¢ per hour for 
skilled trades classifications; revised incentive 
rates 

Deferred increase: 9¢ per hour for production 
maintenance employees and 14¢ per hour for 
skilled trades classifications, effective in 1960 


6¢ to 14¢ per hour general increase, new rates of 
$1.795 to $3.35 per hour 


No immediate increase; cost-of-living clause dis- 
continued 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour effective 5-1-60; 
6¢ per hour effective 7-1-61 


6¢ to 12¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour effective 7-4-60; 
additional 344% effective 1-1-61 


5¢ per hour general increase for production em- 
ployees; 5¢ on incentive rates; 7¢ to 15¢ for 
skilled trades employees 

Deferred increase: Same increases effective in 
September, 1960 


PRIMARY AND FABRICATED METALS 


6¢ per hour for day rate employees; 4¢ per hour 
for incentive employees; inequity adjustments 
of from 5¢ to 10¢ an hour for certain mainte- 
nance and skilled employees 

Deferred increase: Additional 6¢ and 4¢ an hour 
as above effective 10-1-60 


814¢ per hour general increase (old rates $15.72 
to $22.22 per day); increased rate of pay for 
holiday work; increase of 14¢ per hour in incre- 

Deferred increases: 8)4¢ effective 7-1-60; same 
increment increase as above 


No general increase at present 

Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour, plus 0.2¢ on in- 
crements between jobs, effective 12-1-60; addi- 
tional 7¢ per hour, plus 0.1¢ on increments 
between jobs, effective 10-1-61; escalator 
clause continued with cost-of-living adjust- 
ments limited to 3¢ each on,12-1-60 and 10-1-61 


No change 


No change 


No change 


aie Half holiday; employee stock-purchase 
plan 


Revised: Funeral leave pay 


Added: Half holiday 
Revised: Hospitalization benefits 


Added: 8th paid holiday; pay for Saturday 
holidays 

Revised: Pension benefits; hospitalization; sur- 
gical and maternity benefits 


Revised: Sickness and accident benefits; hospi- 
talization; funeral leave provisions; new im- 
proved pension plan 


Added: Paid holiday in 1960 
Revised: Health & welfare plan 


Revised: Health & welfare coverage changed 
from contributory to noncontributory, with 
provisions for continuance of hospitalization 
and surgical insurance by retirees, provided 
they pay the full cost; pension program pat- 
terned on steel industry 


MARCH, 1960 
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Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract Pay Adjustments Fringe Adjustments 


OTHER DURABLES 


Bendix Aviation Corp. (Scintilla Division) with 5¢ per hour general increase; 12¢ of existing cost- Revised: Pensions for present and future retirees 


IAM in Sidney, N. Y. Approximately 2,900 of-living allowance frozen outside of wage 
hourly structure 
Retroactive to 10-3-59. Contract expired Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour effective on 
New contract: 3 years 11-7-60 and 12-4-61 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company with 10% wage decrease No change 
UAW in Menominee, Mich. 350 hourly Cost-of-living adjustments frozen for duration 
Effective 1-29-60. Economic agreement of contract 
Contract expires 1-29-61 ; 


ae en ae ee eee eee 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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In the March Business Record 


The 200 Largest Trade Firms in 1958—A record total of twenty-three new com- 
panies appears on The Conference Board’s 1958 listing of the nation’s 200 
leading trade firms, ranked according to their total sales, which amounted to 
$41.2 billion in 1958—an increase of $2.9 billion over the 1957 total. This 
article, including twelve tables, presents detailed figures on sales, profits, 
return on net worth, and inventory turnover for the five groups comprising 
the top 200. 

The Soviet Economy, 1958-1960—Recent public pronouncements and the goals 
set forth in the seven-year plan for 1959-1965 clearly show that Soviet 
leaders seek and expect rapid economic growth in the near future. Major 
institutional changes in industrial and agricultural administration have 
marked the past few years, indicating an ‘‘almost frantic search for economic 
rationality’’ on the part of Premier Khrushchev and his associates. In this 
article Harry Schwartz, The New York Times specialist on Soviet affairs, 
examines the recent performance of the Soviet economy with respect to 
industrial production, agricultural output, labor supply problems, and foreign 
trade. He also compares the rate of Soviet progress with that of the United 
States and comments on the implications for the West of prospective Soviet 
growth. 

1961 Federal Budget Review—The federal budget for fiscal 1961 is expected to 

generate an impressive $4.2-billion surplus, according to latest estimates. An 
anticyclical fiscal policy, which provides for budget surpluses during periods 
of economic expansion, is being increasingly endorsed by the government. 
The major assumptions underlying the projected 1961 surplus and its 
probable impact on general economic activity are considered. 
Good Is the Capital Goods Market?—Although capital spending ‘is usually 
considered fairly predictable over the near term, in early 1960 none of the 
available foreshadowing statistics seems to be operating historically. In fact, 
the capital goods market, which tends to fluctuate much more widely than 
other markets, is exhibiting uncharacteristic neutrality. This article pays 
particular attention to correlations of capital outlays to new orders and to 
cash flow. 
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460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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